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THE MODOC WAR—ITS ORIGIN, INCIDENTS 
AND PECULIARITIES. 


Durine the winter of 1872-73, in southern Oregon and northern 
California, occurred an Indian outbreak remarkable in many respects. 
Remarkable for the loss of life on the part of troops in proportion 
to the number of Indians they were endeavoring to subdue ; remarkable 
for the tenacity with which a comparatively small number of Indian 
warriors held out against the arms, solicitations, and promises of a gov- 
ernment so powerful and a people so numerous as ours, and with 
whose power and numbers they were quite familiar; remarkable for 
the peculiar and almost indescribable country in which they had taken 
refuge, and which enabled them to hold out as they did against the 
forces endeavoring to bring them to terms; remarkable for the venge- 
ful treachery which closed the labors of the “ peace commission,” by 
which one of our most capable commanders, General E. 8. Canby, lost 
his life, ending a career of great usefulness, quiet benevolence, un- 
selfish patriotism, and soldierly devotion to duty, by the bullet of a 
treacherous savage ; remarkable, finally, for the complete stamping out 
of this causeless Indian rebellion and the well-merited, prompt, and 
exemplary punishment of its leading spirits, something unusual in the 
history of Indian wars. 

The home of these Modoc Indians was in a district of country 
just east of the Cascade Mountains and lying on both sides the boundary- 
line between Oregon and California, a rocky, broken, sage-brush region 
containing a number of alkaline lakes, some fertile valleys, and a few 
mountain streams, but covered by the most part by volcanic scoria. 
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Their principal habitat was the valley of Lost River and the basin 
of Tulé Lake, into which the valley opens. 

The rivers and lakes abounded in fish and were the resort of vast 
numbers of water-fowl; game was plentiful in the adjacent mountains, 
the bunch-grass was luxuriant, the climate mild, snow seldom fell and 
never remained long in the valleys. Taken altogether it was a para- 
dise for nomadic Indians. 

At the eastern extremity of Tulé Lake basin was a district of 
country known as the “ Lava-Beds,” which at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties was, to the white man, a terra incognita, being for miles each way 
a confused jumble of lava which had in some prehistoric period rolled 
down the slopes of the volcanic peaks on its eastern border, and, lashed 
into furious foam and toppling waves by the obstructions in the lake 
valley, had—apparently while at the height of the disturbance—solidi- 
fied into a hard, blackish rock, honeycombed by bursting air-bubbles, 
caught in the lava flow, leaving a surface over which no white man 
ventured of his own accord and whose intricate passages and cavernous 
retreats were known only to this tribe of Indians and the mountain lion 
as he stalked them in search of prey. The ocean breakers as they dash 
on a rocky coast, suddenly petrified in all the wildness of their fury, 
would give some idea of the character of a portion of this lava surface 
and induce a realizing sense of the difficulty of carrying on military 
operations in such a country. 

Along a mile or more of the lake front the molten lava had poured 
over the abrupt and irregular bluffs, forming, as it cooled, a rock-wall 
whose almost vertical face was impossibe of direct ascent. On the 
crest of this wall the lava, in cooling, had broken away from the hori- 
zontal flow, forming a deep crevice which in an irregular line followed 
the indentations of the lake shore and, curiously enough, made almost 
as perfect a defensive work as a military engineer could have laid 
out. 

There was no part of this abrupt rocky glacis that was not covered 
by a line of fire from the natural rifle trench, while at the angles 
masses of rock had fallen forward, forming lunettes, covering the re- 
ceding lines and affording loop-holes or windows through which all 
approaches could be observed, and serving as admirable picket or look- 
out stations for a defending force. 

Where the line of crevice had been broken through, or failed to 
give sufficient defense, the Indians had supplemented it with a double 
wall of broken lava, carried to and around the caves used for sleep- 
ing purposes, affording a continuous channel of unexposed communica- 
tion from one flank to the other, completing and making impregnable 
against a small force this Modoc stronghold. 

The Modoc Indians belong generically to the races known as 
“ Digger Indians,’—from living largely upon esculent roots which the 
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squaws dig dry and cache for winter subsistence,—but they are much 
superior to the average Digger Indian, and are more nearly allied 
in character—and by intermarriage—to the “ Rogue Rivers,” a war- 
like tribe, now about extinct, inhabiting at one time the western slope 
of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon, and with whom portions of the 
“old army” under Captains C. C. Augur, A. J. Smith, Benjamin 
Alvord, and others whom the stars have since fallen upon, had frequent 
warfare and whose last war chief, “ Old John,” while being transported 
as a prisoner in a sailing vessel to San Francisco, attempted singly and 
alone to capture the vessel and crew and came very near succeeding. 

The Modoes were treacherous and bloodthirsty. 

In the “ days of 49” and subsequent years they proved very trouble- 
some to emigrants, frequently waylaying their trains and sparing 
neither men, women, nor children. “ Bloody Point,” a rocky projec- 
tion on the north shore of Tulé Lake, received its baptism from one of 
these periodical massacres. 

Their combative disposition prevented them from living in harmony 
even in their own tribe, which split into three parts or families, known, 
to the whites, as “ Hot Spring Modoes,” located in northern California, 
“ Rock Modoes,” living in the vicinity of the lava-beds, and-the “ Lost 
River Modocs,” whose country was principally in Oregon. This last 
was the principal division, and contained the chief or governing family, 
the Sconchins. 

A Sconchin was chief of the tribe when the treaty was made with 
the Klamaths, Modocs, and Yainaskin Snakes, by which these tribes, 
for the consideration offered by the Indian Bureau, agreed to live upon 
the Klamath Reservation, then just established. 

The Indian title to the Lost River and Tulé Lake country was 
thus extinguished, and the land thrown open to settlement. ‘ 

The Klamath Reserve proving to have a much colder climate than 
the Modoes were accustomed to, and the Klamath Indians, their ancient 
foes, taunting them with living on “ their” land, catching “ their” fish, 
and killing “their” game, the Modocs became discontented. 

The governing chief, “Old Sconchin,” with a large part of the 
tribe, got as far away from the Klamaths as he could, and lived up to 
the terms of the treaty; but the restless and desperate spirits of the 
tribe under the leadership of the Indian afterwards widely known as 
“Captain Jack,” and John Sconchin, a brother of the hereditary chief, 
left the reservation and returned to the Tulé Lake basin, declaring 
that they would live in their old home and nowhere else. 

It is with this band of desperadoes that history has to deal when 
treating of the Modoc War, though subsequently to the breaking 
out of hostilities they were joined by the Hot Spring and Rock 
Modocs, making a fighting force of about one hundred and twenty 
warriors. Many of these Indians were what would be called “ half- 
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civilized.” A number of them had been born and reared near the 
outlying California settlements, and had worked for white men on their 
ranches and cattle-ranges. 

They dressed like the frontier white men, talked some English, and 
were familiar with the ways of white people, including all their vices. 

They were well armed with breech-loading and other rifles, which, 
by constant practice at game and water-fowl, they had learned to handle 
with skill and precision. 

The settlers in the country thrown open to settlement by the treaty 
soon began to complain of Captain Jack’s band of desperadoes, charging 
them with killing cattle and abusing the settlers’ families when their 
men were absent. 

The Indian agent of the Klamath Reserve made repeated efforts 
to induce them to return to the reservation, but every effort was met 
with contemptuous refusal and the declaration that they would fight 
rather than leave their present location. 

In June, 1871, the Indian agent, Mr. John Meachem, requested the 
commanding officer at Fort Klamath, Major James Jackson, captain 
First Cavalry, to have Captain Jack arrested by a military force; he 
had rendered himself liable to criminal action by killing an Indian 
doctor—shooting him through the head while asleep in his tepee—for 
failing to cure one of Jack’s children of some malignant disease,—a 
facetious way of settling his doctor’s bill, but one quite in accordance 
with Indian custom. 

To avoid jeopardizing the lives of settlers by provoking hostilities 
with Jack’s people, who, it was known, would resist his arrest, it was 
decided to capture him under the egis of the civil law at Yreka, Cali- 
fornia, whither he generally repaired with his band and their families 
on the 4th of July and other festive occasions to pick up money for the 
purchase of arms and ammunition. 

A detachment of cavalry was sent to Yreka to effect the arrest, but 
Jack, warned by the squaw-men who infested that section of country 
of the movement of the troops, “took to the woods” and hid in the 
mountains for some time. 

In the fall of 1872 the settlers in southern Oregon procured an 
order from the Interior Department for the removal of Jack’s band to 
the Klamath Reservation, “ peaceably if possible, forcibly if necessary.” 
The Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Oregon, Mr. Odeneal, visited 
their village and tried to induce tliem to comply with the orders he had 
received, but failed in his attempt; and while negotiations were still 
pending, but with no uncertainty as to the result, turned the matter 
over to the military authorities, sending his agent, Mr. Ivan Applegate, 
to Fort Klamath to request the commanding officer there, at that time 
Colonel John Green, major First Cavalry, to send a force to the Modoc 
camp to compel their compliance with the orders from the Department 

° 
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of the Interior, and insisting upon it that only a “show of force” 
(about twelve or fifteen men was mentioned) was necessary to accom- 
plish the object. 

Colonel Green directed Major Jackson to take all available men of 
his troop (B, First Cavalry) and proceed by forced march to the Modoc 
camp, and induce them to comply with the orders given by Superin- 
tendent Odeneal, or, failing in this, to arrest the leaders. 

Major Jackson with thirty men, and accompanied by Lieutenant F’. 
A. Boutelle and the post surgeon, Dr. H. McEldery, who had volun- 
teered to go with the command, was soon on the march. 

Mr. Ivan Applegate, in the capacity of interpreter, and a few citi- 
zens joined the column while en route. These citizens were detached 
at the ford on Lost River to take post at Crawley’s Ranch to protect 
the family there and prevent an attack on the rear of the troops, the 
ranch being situated between the two Modoc villages or camps, which 
were about a half-mile apart on opposite sides of Lost River, a deep, 
sluggish stream with abrupt banks, that could be crossed only by 
boat. 

Marching continuously day and night, the troops arrived at the Mo- 
doc village about daylight and formed line among the tepees, taking the 
Indians completely by surprise. Had they been undoubtedly hostile 
there would have been no Modoc war. The chiefs and leaders were 
called for, particularly Captain Jack, but he did not put in an appear- 
ance, and, so far as is known, took no part in the subsequent fight. 
Some of the sub-chiefs gathered around and the orders of the Indian 
superintendent were explained by the commander of the troops to such 
Indians as could understand English, and to all of them by Mr. 
Applegate, who visited both villages to carry out his instructions. 

The time given to parleying was used by the Indians to recover 
from their surprise and to get ready for the resistance which they had 
previously determined upon. While some talked to gain time, the 
boldest spirits disappeared in their tepees and soon came out painted, 
stripped to the buff, and carrying from one to three rifles. 

The interpreter, after using every effort to persuade the tribe of the 
folly of resisting United States authority gave it up, and, convinced 
that no compliance with the orders of the Indian superintendent could 
be obtained, so informed Major Jackson. 

It was then determined to carry out the second part of the instruc- 
tions before alluded to and “ arrest the leaders.” 

A squad of the best known warriors having taken position near some 
tepees about thirty yards in front of the line of dismounted cavalrymen, 
—seventeen men in skirmish order,—Lieutenant Boutelle was directed 
to advance some men from the left and secure these Indians. 

At the order to move forward all of the Indians aimed their rifles 
at the line and one of them fired, apparently at Lieutenant Boutelle. 
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The troops instantly returned the fire, pouring volley after volley in 
and through the tepees, behind which the Indians had taken cover and 
from which they were rapidly firing at the soldiers. 

This fire beginning to weaken the line, a charge was ordered, which 
drove the Indians from cover of the tepees into the surrounding brush 
and left in the village only a few squaws bemoaning their dead and 
wounded. 

The Indians continuing the fire from distant cover, a line of pickets 
was thrown around the captured camp, in such shelter as could be found 
or improvised, while the wounded were being cared for by the surgeon 
and then transported across the river, by canoe, to Crawley’s Ranch. 

This done, an advance was ordered, when the owner of the ranch 
came galloping up on the other side of the river, imploring assistance 
to protect his family and the wonnded men at his house from a 
threatened attack on that side of the river, the citizens stationed there 
having left to notify the settlements of the breaking out of hostilities, 
He was told to hold the place at all hazards, and the troop, carrying its 
dead, moved quickly up the river to the ford, Lieutenant Boutelle with 
a small skirmish-line protecting the rear and keeping the Indians at a 
respectful distance. 

Thecommand arrived at the ranch in time to prevent any catas- 
trophe there. 

The Indians lingered around until sundown, burned a few hay- 
stacks, and then retired to the “rock fort,” which they had told the 
settlers was to be their refuge and stronghold. 

What this “rock fort” was no one knew, further than that it was 
a place in the Java-beds which Jack had boasted he could hold against 
any number of white men, and where he had cached the possessions of 
the tribe and a sufficiency of dried roots and jerked beef to last his 
people a year. 

Thus commenced the Modoc War. 

The Indians in retreating to their stronghold had murdered a 
number of citizens and threatened to raid the settlements. 

More troops were dispatched to the scene of action, and General 
Wheaton, the district commander, came from Camp Warner to take 
command of the forces in the field. 

The assembling of troops was necessarily tedious ; they came from 
distant posts and marching was the only “ means of transportation.” 

In January, the troops having assembled and being joined by a 
contingent force of California Volunteers and Klamath Indians, Gen- 
eral Wheaton organized an attack on both sides of the Indian position, 
expecting certainly to crush them out between the two forces. 

Colonel Bernard, captain First Cavalry, with two cavalry companies 
and the Klamath Indian allies, was directed to move upon the Modocs 
from the north, while General Wheaton, with a battalion of the 
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Twenty-first Infantry, two cavalry companies, and the California Vol- 
unteers, attacked from the south; the lake, on which the “strong- 
hold” faced, being respectively the right and left of the assaulting 
lines. 

The lava-beds being impracticable for horses, the cavalry companies 
were dismounted and operated on foot. As the troops marched into 
position the day*before that appointed for the combined assault, a fog 
settled down over the whole lake basin, so dense that objects a few 
yards distant could hardly be distinguished. 

The troops from the south had comparatively easy traveling until 
they arrived at the edge of the lava-fields, a mile or more from the 
stronghold, but Bernard’s battalion had ten miles of scrambling over 
lava before they could reach the point from which the attack was to be 
made on the following morning, and in getting there ran on the Indian 
outposts and had a lively skirmish with them, capturing the largest 
part of their pony herd, and demonstrating the unreliability of some 
of the Indian auxiliaries. 

The next morning the fog was, if possible, denser than the day 
before, but the lines formed in skirmish order at daylight and advanced 
to the attack, expecting soon to meet and greet each other over a vic- 
tory won. Lines of battle have seldom or never before crossed such a 
difficult country ; every step had to be watched or the men came to 
grief. Through fissures and chasms, over jagged heights, around 
masses of vertical rock, across wave crests of inky lava, in file, in 
bunches, in open order, as best they could make some headway, the 
troops moved forward until the crack of Indian rifles told that their 
outposts had been reached ; then with a cheer the lines charged,—if 
scrambling over rocks where a misstep would prove as deadly as an 
Indian bullet can be called charging,—and moved rapidly on, seeing 
nothing of the Indians but the flash of their rifles from behind rocky 
points, until men were shot down from almost underfoot and the char- 
acter of the terrain became simply impassable for any military organi- 
zation. 

The troops had run up against the “stronghold,” and human feet 
could go no farther and retain any governable formation. 

General Wheaton’s line had struck the lava-wall on the southwest, 
too long to flank and too abrupt to scale. Bernard, finding he could 
make no headway in such a country, and unable even to see it, halted 
at one of the rocky wave crests near the stronghold. The men, quickly 
taking such advantageous positions as could be found, sought in vain 
through the blinding mist to discover the Indian warriors, though the 
crack of their rifles showed them to be not many yards distant. 

Stripped to the buff and of the same color as the rocks, they glided 
stealthily from cover to cover through the intricate rocky passages and 
could not be seen. Efforts were made to discover some way to flank 
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the position of the Indians, but the fog and exceedingly difficult nature 
of the country baffled all efforts. 

Hospitals were improvised for the wounded, and the troops waited 
in the hope that the fog would lift and enable some communication’ 
between the two forces to be had, so that, acting in concert, they could 
gradually surround the Indians. After some hours the fog did lift a 
little, and the signal-flags on each side of the bay fronting the strong- 
hold commenced to work, but before a message could be sent or received 
the mist. settled down thicker and darker than before. Then came a 
rapid fusilade from the south, answered by volleys from Bernard’s line, 
and another effort to penetrate the inaccessible conglomeration of jagged 
lava in front of the troops. 

Colonel John Green from General Wheaton’s command, endeavor- 
ing to get in rear of the Indians, struck the rocky glacis that faced the 
stronghold, and, following its trend, passed with his command, under 
the guns of the savages in the natural rifle-trench, along the lake front, 
forcing his way over the broken rocks until he joined Bernard’s right, 
resting on the lake, losing heavily in killed and wounded. That his 
men were not annihilated was due principally to the density of the fog. 

The attack from both sides had failed, more on account of natural 
obstacles than the resistance of the Indians, the two days rations taken 
along were exhausted, ammunition was getting short, and the wounded 
had to be cared for, so it was decided to draw out that night, dispose 
of the wounded, and, with the knowledge of the country obtained by 
this reconnoissance in force, and better weather, renew the attack under 
more favorable auspices. 

On arriving in camp the following morning, General Wheaton re- 
ceived a dispatch from Washington forbidding an attack on the 
Modoc Indians. It had come too late for those who lost their lives, 
and it prevented any further effort to force these Indians into submis- 
sion until a peace commission had duly labored with their untutored 
minds, wasted their time, and sacrificed their lives to persuade them 
to become good citizens. 

Humanly speaking, there is but little doubt that had the day been 
clear so that the country could have been observed and taken advan- 
tage of, there would have been no need of a peace commission. The 
Modocs would have been surrounded in their stronghdld and their sur- 
render Only a question of days. The order to suspend operations was 
unexpected and, in the end, unfortunate. Another attack with the 
additional forces then en route and a tolerably accurate knowledge 
of the terrain would have closed the campaign and left the Modocs 
prisoners in the hands of the troops. 

Retiring to their camps, and scouting the country to prevent the 
Indians leaving their chosen place of refuge to raid the settlements, 
the troops sat down to await the advent and labors of a peace commis- 
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sion, composed of General Canby, the department commander, General 
Gillem, the recently selected commander of the troops in the field, Dr. 
Thomas, a Methodist divine from San Francisco, Mr. A. B. Meacham, 
ex-superintendent of Indian affairs for Oregon, and Mr. Dyer, then 
agent of the Klamath Indians. 

After assembling, the peace commission, with considerable difficulty, 
opened negotiations with the Indians and “ dragged its slow length 
along” through the winter, renewing after each failure the futile effort 
to make terms with or procure the surrender of the Modocs. Officers, 
agents of the commissioners, and representatives of the press, taking 
their lives in their hands, visited these savages in their rocky caverns, 
to talk with them, ascertain what terms of peace would be acceptable, 
and represent the solicitude of the government for their best welfare. 
The Indians would listen to nothing but a withdrawal of the troops 
and a return to the ante-war status. Once it seemed that they were 
about to accept the amnesty and generous terms offered by the commis- 
sioners, and agreed to come if wagons were sent to a certain point on 
the lake to haul their families and effects. Wagons were sent, tents 
pitched for them to live in, fires built to keep them warm, and every 
arrangement made for the comfort of these misguided brethren, but, 
alas! the weary eyes of the commissioners were strained until dark 
looking for the dusky forms and saw returning only empty wagons. 

General Canby, now weary of this trifling, moved the troops closer 
to the Indians, stationing Colonel E. C. Mason with a battalion of the 
Twenty-first Infantry and First Cavalry on the north and General A. C. 
Gillem with battalions of the Fourth Artillery, Twelfth Infantry, and 
First Cavalry on the south, about two miles from the Indian stronghold. 

The peace commissioners, camped with General Gillem’s command, 
reopened negotiations, and, wnfortwnately, yielded to the solicitations of 
the Indians to have the conference or “ peace tent” placed a half-mile 
from the camps of the troops, in a rocky depression not visible from 
the picket stations. 

To impress them with the power of the white man’s government and 
the numerical strength of the troops assembled to enforce, if necessary, 
the requirements of the commissioners, the Indians were invited to 
come, unarmed, to General Gillem’s camp, and did so, frequently trading 
at the extemporized store for tobacco and other luxuries. 

Dr. Thomas, a kindly man and devoted Christian, fed some of 
them at his own table and made them many presents, to evince the 
good feeling and friendly intentions of the commissioners. He jwas 
particularly kind and generous to “‘ Boston Charlie,” subsequently Dr. 
Thomas’s murderer ; he heaped favors upon him, but when, after being 
mortally wounded by this fiendish savage, the doctor plead with him 
for the remaining hours of his life, the only answer was a shot through 
the head. 
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After placing the “ peace tent,” a few unimportant councils were 
held, always under the agreement that each party should come un- 
armed. The Modoes, intending treachery and desiring to lull.the 
commissioners into security, put off from time to time the final decision, 
waiting for spring and a good opportunity to carry out their devilish 
purpose. 

A Modoc squaw,—Mrs. Riddle, a white man’s wife,—who acted as 
interpreter for the commission, had frequently warned them that while 
the Modocs talked of accepting terms, she thought they did not mean 
it, and that in her opinion they would eventually commit some act of 
bad faith, she did not know exactly what. This warning was repeated 
on the morning of April 13th, when the last and decisive council was to 
take place. 

A message was signaled to Colonel Mason that a council would 
be held, and “ it was reported that treachery was intended.” The com- 
missioners evidently did not believe it, and repaired to the tent in the 
usual manner, making no arrangement for relief in case of an attack. 

About the time for the conference to take place two Indians with 
a white flag appeared on a rocky ridge in front of Colonel Mason’s 
camp and indicated a desire to talk. Colonel Mason directed the . 
officer of the day, Lieutenant Sherwood, Twenty-first Infantry, to as- 
certain what was wanted. Sherwood in starting out was joined by 
Captain Boyle, who, having been an Indian agent, was quite familiar 
with the chinook jargon spoken by all the Pacific Coast Indians. Pass- 
ing the pickets, they picked their way slowly through the rough lava 
towards the Indian with the white flag, who, as they approached, fell 
back slowly towards the stronghold. Nearinga chasm in the rocks the 
officers halted and evidently refused to be tolled any farther away 
from camp. After a few moment’s conversation with the Indian, the 
officers faced about to return. As they did so the Indian fired at 
Sherwood with a pistol. At this, these officers commenced running 
towards the pickets, their pace accelerated by the crack of several rifles 
from Indians concealed in the chasm. Sherwood fell and Boyle came 
under the protection of the pickets, who immediately opened fire and 
drove the Indians to cover. An officer in the signal-station watching 
these proceedings and remembering that it was near the hour for Gen- 
eral Canby to be in council with the Indians at the “ peace tent” on the 
other side of the stronghold, and knowing that treachery to these 
officers meant death to him, seized the signal-flag and calling for the 
operator directed that a message be sent instantly to General Gillem’s 
camp, that the commissioners might be rescued if possible. The mes- 
sage was sent, the troops were warned, and the companies sprang into 
line in their streets and awaited orders. Before they were given, firing 
in front told of the tragedy that had occurred. The Indians had timed 
their actions well. The pistol fired at Sherwood was the signal for 
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attack upon the commissioners nearly two miles away, and ere assist- 
ance could be sent them from the unprepared camp, resting in the 
security of Indian faith, General Canby and Dr. Thomas had been 
killed, Meachem wounded and left for dead, while agent Dyer, who 
had failed to comply with the agreement in regard to carrying arms, 
pointed his hitherto concealed pistol at the Indian detailed to kill him, 
and so astonished his would-be assassin that he missed his mark, and 
hefore he could reload the long legs of the agent had carried him out 
of danger. General Gillem, on account of sickness, did not attend 
the council. 

The massacre of the commissioners was followed in a short time 
by an attack upon the Modoc stronghold. 

The lake front was captured, cutting off their unlimited supply of 
water. The troops pushed forward by degrees, covering each advance 
with rifle-pits of rock to prevent an unnecessary loss of life. A moun- 
tain howitzer battery was carried to the crest of the rock formation, and, 
opening upon the rear of the defenses, shelled the Indians from cover 
and forced the evacuation of the stronghold. They retreated through 
a channel or chasm in the rocks and took up a position in the black 
lava nearer the volcanic peaks, rather more inaccessible than that from 
which they had been driven, and where the only water to be had, for 
miles, was in caves held by the Indians. Then came the gallant but 
unfortunate reconnoissance of Captain Thomas, of the Fourth Artillery, 
to the vicinity of this black lava, which ended so disastrously to the 
officers and men engaged, and which demonstrated how little chance 
regular troops, as usually handled and fought, have against these wily 
warriors with all the advantages of terrain in their favor. 

Following this effort to locate the Indians, the cavalry and Warm 
Spring Indian allies scouted the borders of the lava-fields to place 
them and prevent their escape. 

On the morning of May 16th the bivouac of the cavalry and Indian 
allies at Dry Lake, on the northeastern edge of the lava-beds, was 
savagely attacked just about daybreak by all the hostile Modocs, a 
number of whom had crept inside the pickets through crevices in the 
lava, and posting themselves in the rocks about sixty yards from the 
bivouac, opened, at dawn of day, a rapid fire upon the sleeping soldiers. 

Jumping the men from their blankets, the Indians were charged 
in front by the cavalry, and the Warm Springs were moved out on 
the flank to cut off their retreat. 

The Modocs were quickly driven back from the camp, and seeing 
the Warm Springs making for their flank, broke into such rapid re- 
treat through the lava that the troops could not keep up with them. 

Hasbrouck and Jackson now closed on them from the north and 
east, Mason from the west, and Perry from the south. Their situation 
was getting desperate. Quarreling amongst themselves as to what 
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should be done, they came to blows, and separating on the old lines . 
crept out of the lava at night,—the Hot Springs to the south, the 
Lost Rivers, under Jack, to the north, seeking safety in flight to the 
mountains. 

Striking the trail of the Hot Spring Modocs, the cavalry pursued 
rapidly and brought them to bay in the mountains of northern Cali- 
fornia, and compelled their surrender to General Jefferson C. Davis, 
who had succeeded General Canby in command of the department and 
of the troops in the field. 

The party with Captain Jack so thoroughly covered their tracks 
that it was some time before they could be located. 

Their hiding-place was eventually revealed by some of the bucks 
who had surrendered to General Davis, and who, to save their own 
necks, agreed to guide the cavalry to Jack’s retreat. 

They were found in a deep gorge in the mountains north of Clear 
Lake, driven from it, followed closely, overtaken and surrounded in a 
rocky cafion near the head of Lost River Valley, and, seeing the “ game 
was up,” surrendered to Colonel John Green, commanding the Cavalry 
battalion. 

Captain Jack with two or three bucks escaped during the night, 
but was trailed to Willow Spring Cafion and captured by Colonel 
Perry’s command of the First Cavalry. The Modoc war was ended. 

General Davis intended to hang the leaders immediately, and erected 
gallows for that purpose, but a telegram from Washington caused him 
to change his mind. 

The Modoes, with no one missing but the dead, were taken as pris- 
oners of war to Fort Klamath, Oregon, whence a handful of men had 
marched just six months before to put them upon their “ reservation.” 

The leaders were tried by a military commission; six of the par- 
ticipants in the massacre of the commission were condemned to be 
hung; the sentences of two of these were commuted to imprisonment 
for life; the remainder of the band was banished to Indian Territory. 
Captain Jack made a strong plea to have a cousin of his wife’s, “ Scar- 
faced Charley,” hung in his stead, but the white man’s justice could 
not accept the vicarious sacrifice. 

On an October morning in 1873, in the presence of the troops who 
had captured them, the Klamath Indians, in their gayest attire, and 
the non-hostile reservation Modocs under Old Sconchin, Captain Jack, 
John Sconchin, Black Jim, and Boston Charley expiated the killing of 
the peace commissioners and numerous other crimes. 


JAMES JACKSON, 
Major Second Cavalry. 





RECENT WAR-SHIP CONSTRUCTION. 


(FROM THE LONDON UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE.) 


‘‘ For certainly the shipping of England with the great squadron of his Majes- 
ty’s Navy Royal, are able, in despite of any Prince or State in Europe, to command 
the great and large fields of the ocean.’’—Sik WALTER RALEIGH. 


BEFORE many months have passed the electors of the United Kingdom 
will in all probability be called upon to elect their representatives to a 
new Parliament. From Caithness to Cornwall, on every public plat- 
form throughout the country, politicians and would-be politicians will 
be deluging the constituencies with a flood of argument re such ques- 
tions as Home Rule, One Man One Vote, Local Option, Disestablish- 
ment, an Eight Hours Day, and any other question likely to influence 
votes. But, with here and there an exception, and that asa rule in 
those constituencies more especially connected with the Services, very 
little will be said on the vital question of Imperial Defense. And yet 
the first and most important duty of the new Government will be to 
lay down a ship-building programme in continuation of that now rapidly 
approaching completion. The money we spend on our fleet is the 
premium we pay for insuring our national existence, and it has been 
said, with a truth that grows daily clearer and clearer, “ But for her 
fleet, England would be a cipher in the councils of Europe, might be 
denuded of her Colonies, and could not hold the Indian Empire a year. 
But for the fleet, the English workingman might any day find his 
daily occupation gone, and the price of his children’s bread risen to 
half a crown a loaf.” 

In 1889 the most extensive ship-building programme ever laid be- 
fore the House of Commons was commenced, and by the Ist of April, 
1894, this programme will have been carried out. But this large in- 
crease to our navy has not kept it up to the strength required, owing 
to the unprecedented energy in war-ship construction now being dis- 
played by the great Powers of Europe. The truth of this statement 
can best be demonstrated by a comparison between the vessels laid down 
under the Imperial Defense Act of 1888 and the Naval Defense Act 
of 1889, and those ships of European Powers launched since the 
commencement of 1890, now under construction, or shortly to be 
commenced. 
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In order to make this comparison, we will group war-vessels into 
six classes,—viz. : 

1. Battle-ships. 

2. Armored gun-vessels, 

3. Torpedo vessels (excluding torpedo boats). 

4, First class cruisers (all armored ships and protected ships of 
not less than seven thousand tons). 

5. Second class cruisers (protected ships from two thousand to 
seven thousand tons). 

6. Third class cruisers (protected ships below two thousand tons, 
and unprotected ships with a maximum speed of not less than sixteen 
knots). 

Adopting, then, this classification, the ship-building now in hand 
and contemplated by the various European Powers is as given in the 
accompanying tabular statement, which includes all foreign vessels 
launched in 1890, now in hand, and proposed to build, and those 
British ships laid down by the present Admiralty, under the two Acts 
of Parliament already referred to, and ordered to be built in this year’s 
programme. 


RECENT AND INTENDED WAR-SHIP CONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE.! 


| | | 


| Great France.} | Russia. Italy. (Germany. 
j | 


Other 
Crass. | Britain. | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Powers. 


Battle-ships 

Armored gun-vessels . . 

Torpedo vessels 

Cruisers, first class... . 
6 second class. . , 


bo bo Or Hm OO CO 


“ third class 





* Including “ Plassy” and “ Assaye” of Indian Marine. 
+ The battle-ship “ Magenta,” and the armored gun-vessels “ Phlegeton” and “Styx,” though launched 
in 1890, are not included, as they were laid down, the former in 1883 and the two latter in 1884. 


To describe, even briefly, within the limits of a magazine article, 
the whole of the ships enumerated above would be impossible. I will, 
therefore, in this paper take into consideration only those ships of the 
four naval powers ranking immediately after Great Britain,—namely, 
France, Italy, Russia, and Germany, though, for the sake of compari- 
son, the figures have been given for the whole of Europe. Under the 
Naval Defense Act ten batttle-ships were laid down,—the seven barbette 
ships of the “‘ Royal Sovereign” class, the “ Hood,” and the sister ships 
“ Barfleur” and “ Centurion ;” and three more are to be built under the 


1 The figures in this table are taken from ‘‘ Almanach der Kriegsflotten,’’ 1892. 
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new programme. To describe these ships in detail to the readers of 
this magazine would be superfluous, and we will, therefore, at once pass 
on to consider those war-vessels belonging to the other great naval 
powers. 

On the other side of the Channel we find that France has ten ships 
of this class in hand. Under construction there are eight battle-ships, 
and it is proposed to commence two others during the coming year. 
The eight ships now building are the “Lazare Carnot,” “Charles 
Martel,” “ Jauréguiberry,” “ Brennus,” and the four ships of the 
“ Bouvines” class. The three former, when finished, will be the 
largest battle-ships in the French navy. They range-in size from 
eleven thousand eight hundred to twelve thousand tons, and on this 
displacement will carry two 30-cm. and two 27-cm. guns. These will 
be fought from four armored positions, and, in contradistinction to 
the system generally adopted by the French, will be inclosed in turrets 
instead of mounted en barbette. The secondary battery will consist in 
the “ Lazare Carnot” and “ Charles Martel” of eight 14-cm. Q.F., each 
inclosed in a separate turret, and in the “ Jauréguiberry” of eight sim- 
ilar guns, inclosed in pairs in four turrets, on a plan similar to that 
adopted for the battle-ships now building for the United States. The 
hulls of these ships will be protected by a complete belt, having a max- 
imum thickness of seventeen and three-fourths inches. In speed they 
are estimated to attain a maximum of from seventeen to eighteen knots, 
and their coal endurance will probably be about five thousand knots at 
a ten-knot speed. 

The “ Brennus,” launched in October of the present year, is a 
smaller ship than those described, having a displacement of just under 
eleven thousand tons. Like the latter, she has her hull protected by a 
complete belt, consisting of compound armor seventeen and one- 
fourth inches in thickness, but differs from them in the nature and 
disposition of her armament. This comprises three guns of thirty- 
four centimetres carried in two turrets, and having a firing are of two 
hundred and seventy degrees. Two guns are carried in a pear-shaped 
turret forward, protected by armor of the same thickness as the belt, 
and the third gun is placed in a similar turret aft, which is armored 
to a thickness of fifteen and three-fourths inches, and a secondary bat- 
tery comprises ten 16-cm. guns. Her speed is estimated at nineteen 
knots, with engines of thirteen thousand five hundred indicated horse- 
power. 

The four vessels of the “ Bouvines” class are doubie-turreted ships, 
—improvements on the “ Furieux,” which latter ship was one of the 
French squadron that lately visited England. Though intended prin- 
cipally for coast defense, they are effective sea-going battle-ships. They 
differ from the “ Furieux” in having the armor belt reduced from 
twenty inches to eighteen inches in thickness, and the saving of weight 
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effected is utilized in providing armor protection to the ammunition 
hoists. On a displacement of six thousand five hundred and ninety 
tons, as compared to the five thousand seven hundred tons of the 
“Furieux,” they will carry the same main armament,—namely, two 
34-em. guns, and in the ny, battery eight 10-cm. quick firers of 
the “ Canet” type. 

The battle-ships proposed to be laid down in the ensuing financial 
year will, on a displacement of eleven thousand seven hundred tons, 
carry the same armament as the “Lazare Carnot” and “ Jaurégui- 
berry.” 

Of the eight Russian battle-ships, three, the “Gheorgy Pobye- 
donosety,” “Trekh Svyatilelei,” and ‘‘ Dvenadsat Apostoloff,” belong 
to the Black Sea fleet ; and a fourth, the “ Navarin,” has recently been 
launched from the Franco-Russian works at St. Petersburg. Of these 
ships, the former will be on a type of which three are already afloat in 
the Black Sea fleet,—the “‘ Tchesmé,” “Sinope,” and “ Ekaterina IT.” 
She is of large size, having a displacement of about ten thousand two 
hundred and fifty tons, and is protected on the water-line by a complete 
belt, having a thickness of sixteen inches. The main armament, which 
consists of six 12-inch 56-ton breech-loaders, is inclosed in a pear- 
shaped redoubt, in each corner of which a pair of guns are mounted 
en barbette on disappearing carriages, and she carries besides seven 6- 
inch 6-ton B.L.R., and a number of quick-firing guns. Her speed is 
estimated at seventeen knots. The “'Trekh Svyatilelei” will, on similar 
lines, have the displacement increased to twelve thousand four hundred 
tons. 

The “Dvenadsat Apostoloff” is a nw ship, her displacement 
being slightly over eight thousand tons; on this displacement she will 
carry an armament of four 12-inch, fone 6-inch, and eight quick-firing 
guns; and a second ship of about the same size is to be built. 

The “ Navarin,” which has quite recently been launched, is of the 
following dimensions: Length, three hundred and thirty-eight feet ; 
beam, sixty-seven feet; draught, twenty-five feet; and displacement, 
nine thousand four hundred and seven‘ -six tons. Her engines, which 
are of nine thousand i.h.p., are estimate to give her a speed of sixteen 
knots, and her bunker capacity is seven hundred tons. She will carry 
in two turrets, armored to a thickness of sixteen inches, four 12-inch 
50-ton B.L.R., and in a central battery, eight 6-inch 6-ton B.L.R., 
together with various quick-firing and machine guns, Three new 
battle-ships, each of eleven thousand tons displacement, are also ordered, 
—two for the Baltic and one for the Black Sea. They will be named 
“ Pultowa,” “ Petropaulovski,” and “ Sevastopol.” 

Besides these battle-ships, Russia has, in 1890, launched the armored 
gun-vessel “Grozyastchy,” and two others, the “ Atvaschnu” and 
“ Gremiastchy,” similar in type, are building at the Admiralty Works 
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at St. Petersburg. These are of about fifteen hundred tons displace- 
ment, and will have a maximum speed of fifteen knots. 

Italy has recently launched two ships, the “ Sardegna” and “ Sicilia,” 
of the following dimensions:—Length, four hundred feet; beam, 
seventy-six feet ; draught, twenty-eight and a half feet ; and displace- 
ment, thirteen thousand two hundred and fifty-one tons. They are 
similar in type to the “ Re Umberto,” launched at Castellamare in 1888, 
and are protected in a similar manner to the “ Italia” and “ Lepanto,” 
that is to say, by a steel deck five inches in thickness, above which a 
heavily-armored glacis protects the bases of the funnels to a height of 
over three feet above the water-line. Here, however, the resemblance 
ceases, as, in lieu of a central barbette with the guns carried en échelon, 
they have two barbettes, one forward and one aft, between which a long 
superstructure contains the secondary battery. The barbettes are plated 
with 18-inch armor, and the ammunition hoists through which the 
guns are supplied are also armored. The secondary battery is very 
powerful, carrying in the lower tier sixteen 4.7-inch Q.F., and above 
them eight 6-inch Q.F. A large number of smaller quick-firing and 
machine guns, together with seven tubes for torpedo discharge, complete 
an armament of greater weight than that carried by any battle-ship 
afloat. It is also intended to add three more battle-ships, built on this 
type, to the Italian fleet. 

Germany, which twenty years ago took rank as a Naval Power after 
Austria, Turkey, and Spain, now possesses a fleet fully entitling her to 
rank amongst the first-class naval powers, and is now augmenting this 
fleet by the addition of four large battle-ships similar in type, and three 
of which, the “ Kurfurst Friedrich Wilhelm,” “ Brandenburg,” and 
“ Weissenburg,” have already been launched. On a displacement of 
nearly ten thousand tons, they carry a main armament of six 28-cm. 
Krupp steel guns, mounted en barbetie on three armored positions situ- 
ated on the line of the ship’s keel. In this respect they resemble the 
French ships “ Formidable” and “ Amiral Baudin,” but differ from 
them in having the forward barbette situated on a raised forecastle, 
instead of on the upper deck on the same height above water as the 
centre and aft barbettes, thus increasing the freeboard forward. Pro- 
tection is afforded by a complete belt, armored with compound plating, 
having a maximum thickness of 15.7 inches. The barbettes are also 
protected by eleven and three-quarter inches of compound armor. The 
secondary battery, of six 10.5-cm. Q.F., is placed between the forward 
and centre barbettes, and eight 8.7-cm. Q.F. are distributed in various 
positions. The speed of these ships is estimated at from sixteen to 
seventeen knots under forced draught. 

On comparing the British ships with those of the foreign powers, 
with the exception .of Italy, two points at once strike the observer, 


—first, the different manner in which the armor is distributed ; and, 
Vout. VIII. N. S.—No. 1. 2 
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secondly, the large size of the main armament guns, as compared with 
the weapons with which the foreign vessels are armed. Italy in both 
armor and armament has followed and indeed gone beyond our lead. 

In armor we have discontinued the use of a complete belt on the 
water-line, and trust for protection to the unarmored ends, in a steel 
deck, and extensive water-tight subdivision. This system is undoubt- 
edly a good one. It allows the saving of weight, effected by leaving 
the ends unarmored, to be utilized for affording protection from shell- 
fire to that portion of the hull immediately above the belt, and for 
giving additional protection to the guns carried in the secondary bat- 
tery. It also allows of efficient protection being given to the bases of 
the redoubts on which the guns are carried and to the ammunition- 
hoists. That the system meets with the approval of naval officers was 
shown by the discussion which took place at the Institution of Naval 
Architects when Mr. White read his paper on the designs for the 
battle-ships now under construction. Approval was expressed by such 
authorities as Lord Armstrong, Admiral Hornby, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, and Admiral Colomb, while Sir Nathaniel Barnaby grounded his 
criticisms on the fact that the armor protection, instead of being insuf- 
ficient, was in excess of requirements. While France has adopted our 
method of turret-mounting in lieu of the barbette, we, strange to say, 
have, in all but one of the new ships, adopted the French system. The 
use of nickel-steel armor, first introduced in America, is being partially 
adopted for the ships now building, and, considering the highly-success- 
ful results with which these plates have been tested in that country, its 
supersession of compound armor would seem to be merely a question of 
time. 

Unfortunately, as regards armament, our position does not appear 
so satisfactory. To the admirers of monster ordnance it may be a 
gratifying fact that each of our large ships has four 67-ton guns for its 
main armament, but it is undoubtedly the case, with regard to the bulk 
of expert opinion, that grave doubt is felt as to whether these guns, 
incapable of standing many discharges, and manipulated by delicate 
hydraulic machinery, will stand the test they will be called on to un- 
dergo in actual warfare. Recent experiences will tend to increase this 
doubt. Within a short period there have been several instances of the 
break-down of these huge pieces of ordnance. One of the guns of the 
“ Victoria” has developed a crack in the A tube, which, it is reported, 
is to be remedied by the rough-and-ready method of cutting off that 
portion of the muzzle containing the damaged part, so obviating the 
necessity of bringing the ship back to England.? The “Benbow” has 


2 A propos of the recent accident to the “‘ Victoria,” the nayal correspondent of 
the Globe writes, ‘‘If the accident necessitated the throwing overboard of her two 
110-ton guns in water too deep for them to be recovered, there are some not bad 
judges who think it would be a good thing for the country.” 
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actually been recalled from the Mediterranean in order to have her big 
guns removed and strengthened, as had also to be done in the case of 
those of the “Sans Pariel.” One of the 67-ton guns of the “ Anson” 
has developed a serious defect, entailing its removal and the substitution 
in its place of one of those intended for the armament of the “ Royal 
Sovereign.” It speaks well, however, for the simplicity of the mount- 
ing adopted, that the gun was removed and the new one substituted all 
within the space of twelve hours. A gun of the same type on the 
“ Howe” has also been rumored as defective, though the report has 
since been denied. 

Now, let us see how the other European powers are acting in the 
matter of armament. France, in the six ships represented by the 
“ Formidable” and “Caiman,” mounted pieces of thirty-seven and 
forty-two centimetres calibre, and weighing seventy-five tons. In the 
four guns of the “ Hoche” class, guns of thirty-four centimetres, and 
weighing about fifty tons, were substituted, and now in the guns being 
mounted in the three largest ships building the calibre is reduced to 
thirty and twenty-seven centimetres. Russia is content with 12-inch 
guns weighing fifty and fifty-six tons, while Germany’s largest naval 
gun has a calibre of only thirty and a half centimetres and a weight 
of thirty-five tons, and in the battle-ships she is now constructing the 
heavy guns will have a calibre of twenty-eight centimetres, aud a 
weight of only twenty-seven tons. Italy, of all the great naval 
powers, is the only one which follows our lead in this matter. 

With regard to the armanent carried in the secondary batteries, we 
have in the 6-inch and 4.7-inch quick-firing guns as good, if not better, 
than any of this type of ordnance possessed by the foreign powers. 
Quick-firing guns will probably be the all-important feature in the 
next great naval war, and, as after Sinope, the cry will again be, “ For 
God’s sake, keep out the shells!” France, more especially, is devoting 
her attention to this type of ordnance. Breech-loading guns of ten, 
fourteen, and sixteen centimetres are in large numbers being altered to 
quick-firers, and according to Le Petit- Matelot, all the ships of the first 
line will, by the end of the current year, be furnished with these con- 
verted weapons. Increased armor protection to the auxiliary batteries 
seems to be a matter of urgency. I am pleased to see that in the new 
designs “greater relative power and prominence” is to be given to the 
secondary armament, and presumably more efficient protection. At the 
Hoe range, near Havre, trials have recently been made with Canet quick- 
firing guns of twelve and fifteen centimetres, both guns being forty-five 
calibres in length, and discharging projectiles of forty-six and two-tenths 
pounds and eighty-eight pounds respectively. Without aim, nine 
rounds from the 12-cm. were fired in fifty-four seconds, and ten rounds 
from the larger gun in sixty-seven seconds. Firing at an object, vary- 
ing in distance and direction, five rounds were fired in seventy-three 
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seconds from the 12-cm. gun, and in one hundred and twenty seconds 
from the 15-cm. gun. The largest Krupp guns are the 16-cm. and 
14-cm., discharging projectiles of forty-three and twenty-eigut anda - 
half kilogrammes, with velocities at two thousand metres of four hundred 
and twelve and three hundred and ninety metres, and having at that 
distance muzzle penetration of eighteen and fourteen centimetres in 
iron respectively. 

Of those most important auxiliaries to battle-ships, torpedo gun- 
boats, we have, or will soon have, added to our fleet twenty-two 
ships. Six of these, the “Gleaner” and “Gossamer,” the Colonial 
ships “ Boomerang” and “ Karakatta,” and the Indian Marine ships 
“ Assaye” and “ Plassy,” are on the “ Sharp-shooter” type, and have a 
displacement of seven hundred and seventy tons; but in the remaining 
sixteen the displacement has been increased, in the case of eleven ships, 
to eight hundred and ten, and in the last five laid down to one thousand 
and seventy tons. With engines originally intended to develop four 
thousand five hundred i.h.p., it has been found necessary to accept a 
forced draught power of three thousand five hundred horses, and nine- 
teen and one-fourth instead of twenty-one knots as the maximum speed. 
One, however, the “Gleaner,” has managed to do twenty and one-tenth 
knots on a full-power trial. 

France has, of this class of ship, six in hand. Four of these are 
of the “‘ Bombe” type, with the displacement increased from three 
hundred and twenty to four hundred and fifty tons, and two of eight 
hundred and fifty tons, the “ Cassini” and “d’Iberville,” are building. 
Their speeds are given at eighteen knots for the former and nineteen 
knots for the two latter ships. A depot ship somewhat on the lines of 
the “ Vulean” is also under construction. Russia has recently launched 
the “ Kazarsky” of three hundred and fifty tons and twenty-one knots 
speed, and three vessels—two to cost £125,000, and one £75,000—are 
under construction. Italy runs us very close in the construction of 
vessels of this type. She has in hand, or contemplated, twenty ships. 
Fourteen of these are twenty to twenty-one knot boats of the “ Tripoli” 
type, but have the displacement increased to eight hundred and forty 
tons. Six of them, the “‘ Partenope,” “ Aretusa,” “ Euridice,” “ Iride,” 
“ Minerva,” and “ Urania,” are already launched and completing, and 
eight remain to be built. Six vessels of the “ Folglore” type, displace- 
ment three hundred and seventeen tons, and speed twenty knots, are 
also to be built. Germany, in the period we are considering, has added 
four vessels of this class to her fleet, having displacements, two of three 
hundred and fifty and two of three hundred and eighty tons, and with 
an estimated speed of twenty-six knots. 

We now come to that class of war-ship on which devolves the 
protection of our commerce, and which we included under the head 
of first- and second-class cruisers. Considerations of space forbid a 
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detailed description of the numerous ships of this class, but those 
built and contemplated by France, Russia, Italy, and Germany, are as 
follows : 

France.—Armored : “ Dupuy de Lome” (6297); new ship (5000) ; 
four “ Bruix” (4745). Protected: Two “ Isly” (4160) ; three “ Bu- 
geaud” (3712); “Suchet” (8027) ; new ship (2200) 

Russia.—Armored : “ Rurik” (10,940); new “ Rurik” (10,900) ; 
“ Gangoot” (6592) ; two new ships (4020). Protected : Two new ships 
(4000). 

Italy. — Armored: Nil. Protected: Three new “Etna” (3500) ; 
“ Marco Polo” (4583) ; four “ Umbria” (2280); “ Elba” (2732). 

Germany.—Armored : Nine “ Siegfried” (3600). Protected: Two 
“ Kaiserin Augusta” (6052) ; six new ships (5500 ?) 

The most noticeable feature in the above list is the large number of 
ships protected by vertical armor that are building by France, Russia, 
and Germany, while Italy follows our example in confining herself in 
the construction of vessels of this class to those protected by deck-armor 
only. 

The Russian ship “ Rurik” is of an infinitely more powerful type 
than our largest belted cruisers, the “ Impérieuse” and “ Warspite.” 
The French armored cruisers, instead of being “ belted,” in the general 
sense of the term, have the greater part of their hulls thinly plated for 
the full length with steel armor. The German ships of the “Sieg- 
fried” type are small fast “ belted” cruisers, intended for coast service 
in the North Sea, and more especially for the protection of the mouths 
of the Baltic and North Sea Canal. The two new Russian ships (four 
thousand and twenty tons) will also be coast service ships of this 
class. 

In the table on the opposite page will be found the principal par- 
ticulars of the more important ships, both armored and deck-protected, 
possessed by the four powers. 
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At first sight our construction in ships of this type seems decidedly 
large numerically, in comparison with that of other powers, but when 
due consideration is given to the important part they will be called on 
to play, and the enormous interests dependent on them, it must be 
admitted that it is far below our requirements. The export trade of 
Great Britain and Ireland amounted in 1890 to a value of £327,891,590. 
Our imports for the same year amounted in value to £420,885,695, and 
of these nearly half are articles of food. The guerre de course threatens 
us not only with utter disorganization of our trade and consequent 
financial ruin, but, still worse, with actual famine. M. Locroy, in his 
recent work, warns us of what we should have to encounter in case of 
a war with France: “A cloud of small vessels gradually destroying 
the mercantile marine, interrupting the relations between mother 
country and colonies, stopping the supply of raw materials, isolating 
the British Isles, and by their speed escaping pursuit. This “ plan of 
campaign” is elaborated by a writer under the nom-de-plume of “ Com- 
mandant Z.,” in a recent article which appeared in La Nouvelle Revue. 
I quote his own vigorous words: “'Tomber sans pitie sur le faible et 
fuir, sans fausse honte, devant le fort, telle en est la formule. De plus 
loin que nos croiseurs et nos torpilleurs apercevront une forteresse ou 
une escadre anglaise, ou méme un navire de guerre d’une qualité non 
pas superiéure, mais égale a la leur, dés que, en un mot, ils supposeront 
une résistance capable a entraver leur mission de destruction ils prendront 
chasse 4 toute vitesse, n’ayant garde d’accepter ou d’offrir le combat.” 

This, then, is the war which we must be prepared to meet, and on 
our cruisers will devolve not only the protection of our own commerce, 
but that of the Greater Britain beyond the seas. We have given host- 
ages to fortune in every quarter of the globe— 


Far and near from the swan’s nest here the storm-birds bred of her fair white breast, 
Sons whose home was the sea-wave’s foam, have borne the fame of her east and west ; 
North and south has the storm wind’s mouth rung praise of England and England’s 


quest. 


Our colonies are no longer slender shoots stretching out timidly from 
the mother-tree, but are, many of them, mighty branches, nearly as strong 
and massive as the parent stem, and on our fleet depends their safety. 

The following figures show the value of the import and export trade 
of the whole empire: — 

Imports. Exports. 
United Kingdom £427 637,595 £315,592,679 
Australasia 69,011,482 62,950,137 
British India 55,285,208 67,848,646 
American Colonies 33,221,735 28,853,201 
Asiatic Colonies 32,358,261 26,501,474 
European Colonies * 24,287,112 23,627,082 
African Colonies 17,798,297 15,269,313 


Totals £659,599,685 £540,637,532 


5 Principally transit duties. 
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This trade is carried on by a mercantile marine having a total displace- 
ment of 11,928,624 tons. Let us compare this with the tonnage of the 
mercantile marine of the other great powers. Here are the figures 
showing the tonnage of the mercantile marine of the chief naval powers 
of Europe as compared with the tonnage of the cruisers of the first and 
second classes as enumerated in our list : 


oa France. Russia. Italy. Germany. 


Mercantile marine. . . . 11,928,624 1,082,674 426,765 828,158 1,678,446 
Cruisers 198,305 52,760 46,392 25,490 67,225 


Ratio of cruiser tonnage 
to every 10,000 tons of 166 487 1,087 807 400 


mercantile marine. . 


Of course, considering that the mercantile marine of the British empire 
is about half of the total merchant shipping in the world, it is not 
necessary for us to build cruisers in anything like the same proportion 
to the mercantile marine as, say, Russia for instance ; but the above 
figures show very forcibly the need of a large and immediate increase 
in this class of vessel. Of small cruisers to act as scouts we are build- 
ing none, though France, Russia, and Germany have all some vessels 
of this type in hand orintended. Our most recent gunboats and sloops 
are useless in this capacity owing to want of speed, and a large addition 
of these most essential ships is absolutely necessary. This was con- 
clusively proved by the naval manceuvres of 1890, when, owing to his 
lack of vessels of this class, Sir G. Tryon was unable to bring the 
hostile fleet to action. To equip our squadrons of battle-ships with their 
proper quota of lookout ships, vessels would have to be taken from 
the all-important duty of commerce protection. 

These, then, are the conclusions to be drawn from a comparison of 
our recent ship-building with that of the other great powers. We re- 
quire more battle-ships, not huge vessels like the majority of those now 
building, but medium-sized armor-clads more especially for service in 
the home seas, and some of a larger and a swifter type to re-enforce our 
squadrons on foreign and colonial stations. As auxiliaries to our 
squadrons of battle-ships, we require more scouts and torpedo gun- 
boats, and a certain number of the latter class are also required for 
coast defense. To bring our fleet up to a proper strength, as compared to 
that of other powers, would require an addition of something like the 
following: Sixteen battle-ships, sixteen cruisers of the first class, 
thirty cruisers of the second class, thirty scouts, fifty torpedo gunboats, 
and four torpedo depot ships. 

As a layman, it is scarcely for the writer to touch on the question 
of the types of ship that we require, but I will here venture to put 
forward—for what they are worth—some ideas on the subject. 

Of the sixteen battle-ships, ten would be for coast service, not coast 
defense ships in the sense of being strictly for coast defense only, but 
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ships capable of keeping the sea for lengthened periods and without 
discomfort to their crews. We have in the “Conqueror” and “ Hero” 
excellent types of the class of ship I mean. Such ships, with a dis- 
placement increased to eight thousand tons, could carry a 10-inch gun 
for stern fire, and a secondary batttery of 4.7’’ Q.F., as arranged in the 
“Victoria,” and protected by armor. Their speed need not exceed 
fifteen knots under natural draught. 

For the six battle-ships more especially intended for the protection 
of commerce I would go back to a type nearly twenty years old,—I 
mean the “ Alexandra.” For service in the South Atlantic or Pacific 
vessels armored after this fashion, with a displacement of ten thous- 
sand six hundred tons, carrying a main armament of twelve 9.2-inch 
B.L.R., with a natural draught speed of 17 knots, and having a high 
coal endurance, would be more than a match for any foreign war-ship 
they would be at all likely to encounter. The introduction of nickel- 
steel has given us an armor that, without being of an excessive thick- 
ness, would protect the central battery from shell fire from any but the 
heaviest ordnance. 

Cruisers of the armored type now building in France find no 
representation in our navy. Five ships of the “ Dupuy de Lome” 
type, together with ten improved “ Blakes,” would meet our require- 
ments as regards first-class cruisers. For the ships of the second class 
we could hardly do better than the “ Astrcea” type, with the displace- 
ment increased to five thousand five hundred tons. We might also, in 
this class, include some ships of the type represented in the German 
navy by the “Kaiserin Augusta,” if this ship be a success. This 
latter is a triple screw, having the middle screw projecting aft behind 
the pair. With this screw at work, and the twin screws idle, she is es- 
timated to travel ten knots. With the twin screws alone she can do 
eighteen, and with all three at work twenty to twenty-one knots. 

For torpedo depot ships, as has been often suggested, the “‘ Mino- 
taur,” “ Agincourt,” “ Northumberland,” and “ Achilles,” armed with 
quick-firing guns, and re-engined to give them a sea speed of sixteen 
knots, would prove valuable additions to our fleet. 

Our scouts, to give them a high sea speed, must have length and 
high freeboard. Without a protective deck, and with a lighter arma- 
ment, the “ Picmonte” would form an excellent type. Compare this 
ship, for instance, with the “ Pallas” or “ Medea.”’ On about the same 
displacement as the former, she has thirty-five feet more length and 
three feet less beam, and with a displacement three hundred tons less 
than that of the “ Medea,” she is thirty feet longer. On her official 
trials she attained a speed of twenty and one-half knots with natural, 
and twenty-two and three-tenths knots with forced draught. This is 
considerably ahead of either the “ Pallas” or “ Medea.” 

Of torpedo gunboats we require an addition of not less than fifty. 
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Twenty-five of these, with a displacement of eight hundred and fifty - 
tons, would be for auxiliaries to the battle-ships, while twenty-five 
smaller would be mainly for coast defense. In the event of a war 
with France we should undoubtedly have to meet attack from numer- 
ous torpedo-boats on the shipping lying in and making for our southern 
ports. For torpedo gunboats for coast defense, ships similar to the 
“ Espora” and “ Rosales,” lately built for the Argentine Government, 
which, with a displacement of five hundred and twenty tons, draw 
eight feet of water, and attained a speed of twenty-two and one-half knots 
on their trial, would prove excellent. The larger ships to serve as 
auxiliaries to the squadrons of battle-ships might be improvements on 
the present type, with greater speed and a corresponding increase in the 
displacement. In the five new ships of the “ Halcyon” class we have 
got the increased displacement without the corresponding increase in 
speed. It is, however, to be hoped that their increased size will cause 
their sea-speed to approximate more closely to their maximum than is 
the case in the smaller ships. 

In the physique of our men, and the intellectual calibre of our 
officers, no marine in the world can beat us, while it has been shown 
that per man, per ton, per horse-power, and per ton of merchant ship- 
ping protected, our navy is cheaper than that of any other power. 
It remains, then, only to increase its strength to keep it superior to any 
combination it would be possible to bring against it. We have seen 
what the answer of the great naval powers of Europe has been to the 
challenge so boldly given by Lord George Hamilton, when, in present- 
ing his programme to the House of Commons, he said, “ If there are 
any nations abroad who wish to compete with us in naval armaments, 
the mere enunciation of this scheme will show to them the futility of 
their desire.” We have been forced into the great game of brag, and 
Europe has “ gone one better.” Let us now accept the challenge, and 
show her that our hand is impossible to beat. 


Henry LAWRENCE SWINBURNE. 
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EUROPE IN 1890-91. 
(Continued from Vol. VII. page 536.) 
HANOVER. 


A PERSON not satisfied with the appearance of Hanover is hard to 
please. Its beautiful, clean, well-paved streets, its handsome architec- 
ture, its delightful parks and surroundings, its polite citizens, its many 
refined attractions invite the stranger to linger on his tour and to wish 
vainly many times amidst other scenes for its compensations and com- 
forts. It is the head-quarters of an army corps, and bright uniforms 
and smart-looking men wearing them add to the embellishments. There 
are one or more military schools, handsome drill-grounds embellished 
by a Waterloo monument; also barracks, palaces, and a superb and 
carefully-kept fernery and palm-house, stable of dun-colored horses, 
handed down by the Georges, kings of England, and sacredly pre- 
served as monuments representing Hanover’s golden age. Its ancient 
lindens that line its ways are magnificent, and so is its extensive forest 
park of the Eilenriede ; it has also a park of deer and a fine zoological 
garden in the edge of the forest, most appropriately situated. We 
stayed at the Hotel Royal on the Ernest Augustus Platz, or square, with 
a good equestrian monument of Ernest Augustus near thecentre. The 
beautiful railway station was on one side of the square, so that it is but 
a step thence to the hotel. There are other good hotels about the 
square ; we found ours very reasonable and satisfactory. We had good 
weather while tarrying here; the long season of rain that had deluged 
Germany hitherto was passed and gone by the first of July, and so we 
entered with ardor and enthusiasm into the business and pleasure of 
sight-seeing, and the study of what lay about us. I gave a good part 
of a day to the drill-ground and to the drills going on there. I tried 
also to look into the barracks, a thing apparently not tolerated with 
favor ; still a glimpse here and there gave some insight into the prevail- 
ing system. The mounted troops appeared generally to have day-rooms 
and dormitories above the horses’ riding-halls, or stables. The cus- 
tomary drills and military exercises are anything but play; they are a 
serious hardening and wearying toil from morning until night through 
the heat, dust, and most trying part of the day. In town, off duty, 
full uniform, helmets, and side-arms are always worn amid rain or shine. 
Notwithstanding this constant use, the clothing and equipage of officers 
and men had a polished look, as if just taken out of the packing cases. 
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One wonders in this rainy country, with such constant exposure, 
that they can be maintained ina condition so immaculate. At the hus- 
sar barracks a considerable guard is on duty at the entrance, and appears 
constantly alert to keep out all persons except the men belonging within, 
and presumably to be ready for any emergency. The officers are not 
generally provided with quarters in or near the barracks, but find their 
own lodgings about the city. Those on duty for the day appear to 
repair to the barracks for that purpose. It is unnecessary to say that 
men representing all classes of a people, who are so carefully uniformed, 
disciplined, and trained, make a fine martial appearance. They are evi- 
dently brought as near perfection as they can well be in a military sense 
by the most careful physical training, incessant study, and practice of their 
art. The young officers are sent to practice schools, where they are 
taught absolute uniformity of practice of every motion, movement, and 
command, The officers as well as the men are under surveillance as to 
dress, bearing, intelligence, and manners on all occasions and every- 
where. As to personal conduct of the men, there does not appear to 
be any serious supervision needed. The nation is almost reduced to 
docility in advance; when a man puts on a uniform he expects to do 
his military duty as exactly and carefully as he has done or would do 
his duty as a citizen ; in fact, it is all one and the same thing; he knows 
that steadiness and sobriety are to be absolutely parts of his character, 
and the officer does not concern himself with such matters very much ; 
if any attention is required, the subgrades between the privates and 
commissioned officers appear to take care of all that. Still, rustic 
awkwardness and stupidity in drill may require considerable correction 
and pressure. I saw no troop-horses anywhere that seemed to me better, 
and generally I thought them not as good as our own ; they are under- 
fed in Germany, but probably are considered in good working order. 

The helmets worn by officers and men are very showy ; they glisten 
and shine and appeared to fit the head well; they look as if made of 
a substance like papier-maché. When the troops were sent out on 
fatigue duty it was done by battalion with their officers or by company, 
and the men wore caps, brown linen blouses, and buttoning very loosely. 
It is understood that all the “soft places” in civil service are usually 
filled by old or partially disabled officers and soldiers. In the public 
buildings, in numerous picture-galleries, in museums, public offices, 
railway stations, on railway trains, they are employed everywhere, and 
everything under them partakes of the military method, leading to a 
spirit of exactness and subordination that is almost painful in its nice- 
ties and punctiliousness. However, the greatest consideration is shown 
to strangers, and all such are treated with careful respect and polite- 
ness. When traveling on railways one feels as if he was entirely 
taken charge of; that he will reach his destination and be delivered as 
safely as a piece of baggage. If a train stops and a passenger alights, 
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some one sees that he is again in his compartment and shut therein 
before the train starts. After considerable experience with such a pater- 
nal system and such obliging train-men, a return to this side of the ocean 
and to its methods takes one down tremendously. One may easily get 
left at stations here, and will probably be snubbed if he ventures to 
make an inquiry ; and unless he belongs to a “sleeper,” or “ palace car,” he 
will run something of a gauntlet to reach his destination ; “ but we get 
there all the same,” with greater rapidity, with more noise and bustle, 
but that is what we like; we area noise-loving, a noise-making people. 

But to return to the subject. Leibnitz’s monument is near the 
Waterloo exercise platz or drill-ground. On a slight knoll stands a 
circular columnar miniature temple of stone, sheltering the bust of the 
great philosopher ; and the church where his bones are laid and the 
house where he lived are pointed out, and his memory is kept green 
with reverential solicitude. The old part of the city has houses of 
brick, stone, and wood, or mixed of a quaint construction; they are 
very high, reaching eight or ten stories, with enormously high, sharp 
roofs, with great gables sometimes to the street, and standing in all 
sorts of peculiar ways in this city and about the ancient churches. 
The new and the old parts of the curiously-built brick Rathhouse had 
at this time within its walls an exposition of mediseval and other ancient 
articles of iron, wood, brass, etc. Here were to be seen the most curious 
specimens of hammered and wrought hinges, locks, door-fastenings, 
knockers, bolts, scroll balusters, doors, and a wealth of black iron tracer- 
ies and frost-work characteristic of an imagination run wild. Labor 
evidently counted for very little in the days when all this waste of possi- 
bilities in iron occurred; though perhaps a thing of beauty, even in 
iron, is a joy forever. Much of the wood-carving indicated the same 
ingenious efforts towards circumlocution and singularity of construction 
and decoration. The ornament did not grow out of the construction, 
but the reverse; the construction was buili out of ornament; but an 
intense interest attaches to these quaint old efforts of muscle and brain. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, we moderns are too hurried, too direct, 
and too barren of art in similar work; but times are changed, and 
men and women have changed with them. Labor must be productive 
now, and immediately so. Slavery to this kind of work has been 
abolished ; now we are always looking for ruling principles and for 
shorter cuts to embody them in both metals and wood. The vegetable 
markets about the old church, or Marketkirche, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in the Altstadt, the Rathhouse square, is always a scene of the 
greatest interest. Here is to beseen the evidences of a tireless industry 
applied to mother earth. Here we see what flowers are sought for, 
what plants and vegetables are eaten and esteemed. Then, again, the 
bone and sinew of the race are set before the eyes. It should be said 
that the people of Bremen and of this region have beautiful complex- 
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ions of white and red. The glory of health and physical vigor 
strongly characterizes the race hereabout. We are with a people 
where open air and healthy labor are the rule, and an increasing pop- 
ulation the result. We went out by a street railway, or tram-car, as it 
is called, three or four miles one afternoon, to see the horse- and cattle- 
market buildings. When near the stopping-place, a vast multitude of 
people was seen under much excitement, and presently we heard the 
popping of fire-arms, and after a short time many persons were run- 
ning to the cars, as there were indications of a coming shower ; upon 
inquiry as to the meaning of all this excitement, we were informed 
that Buffalo Bill was giving an exposition of his frontier people and 
braves from the Western World, which accounted for the extraordinary 
assembly and its accompanying excitement. Buffalo Bill’s Indians 
attracted universal attention, so much so that it was unpleasant for 
them to go about the streets. As we were taking our lunch in a pop- 
ular restaurant, two of his Indians dropped into a front room and sat 
down at a small table to take a glass of beer ; immediately a crowd 
began to collect. They quickly swallowed their beer, ran out, and 
jumped on a street-car to escape from their too curious tormenters. 
The Indians were dressed in their peculiar frontier style, which was 
largely the cause of the sensation they created. In Hanover we had 
an opportunity to see the first art-gallery of any considerable impor- 
tance. It had many old pictures that were very curious historically, 
and others of the old masters that were very highly prized. An 
elderly gentleman of great dignity of bearing and polish of manners 
rather pressed his services upon us as guide, although that was not 
seemingly his occupation; he was well informed, made learned and 
interesting explanations ; we were profuse in our thanks and begged 
that he would give himself no more trouble, but not unti] it occurred 
to me that a shilling was expected and bestowed did we come to a com- 
plete understanding. But the Cumberland gallery and its collections 
made a deep and lasting impression ; it was a beginning, the alphabet, 
as it turned out, of what came to be a delightful study. Our stay in 
Hanover secured an added pleasure from the politeness of our former 
consul, and at that time still the acting one, Mr. Alexander Simon, 
who is a banker, lives handsomely, and amuses himself with landscape 
gardening and converting some neglected grounds into a thing of value 
and beauty. We lunched in his fine residence, after a drive about the 
old palace-parks, and enjoying thoroughly an inspection of the beauti- 
ful flowers and culture of his gardens and grounds. How intensely 
we appreciate hospitality and kindness in a land of strangers! In such 
cases it can hardly be more blessed to give than to receive. Our only 
regret on leaving this beautiful city was that we could not stay longer 
and return again to enjoy it when its splendid theatre was in use, or 
when we could again hear the enchanting music at the Tivoli. The 
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Tivoli is a place where open-air concerts are given by a military band, 
accompanied by refreshments, and where the officers, civilians, and all 
generous souls given to the enjoyment of refined and agreeable sur- 
roundings can meet, segregate into congenial parties, and enjoy them- 
selyes without interfering with each other, or meeting with any of the 
disagreeable drawbacks that usually attend such public assemblages in 
some other parts of the world.. An admission fee of one shilling is 
paid, which is the only barrier interposed to the general public. There 
are grottoes, alcoves, terraces, porticoes, and promenades under cover 
and in the open air, with trees, shrubs, and flowers, and attractive 
decorations in abundance. In hot weather this is a place of general 
resort ; in it, at certain hours, blend socially different people into one 
whole, without risk of a too great familiarity or any inconvenience 
whatsoever. In these flat countries of Germany, where the earth has 
received back into its bosom for centuries the various relics of mortal- 
ity, bad water is the rule. Whata man shall drink is a grave question. 
The majority of people have settled upon a light beer, whose quality 
and purity, and even the measure in which it is sold, are pretty 
thoroughly regulated by a paternal government. The beer-mugs are 
marked one-quarter, one-half, or one litre, and each holds the quantity 
it is marked to contain; a slight excess of foam may be tolerated at 
the top; but withal one gets the entire worth of his money. One 
evening, after a hot, toilsome day spent in search after novelties, we 
dropped into chairs in front of a hotel in the Augustus square, where | 
many others were resting and quenching their thirst in various-colored 
beer. An amber beer in tall glasses caught my eye. I intimated to 
the small boy that passed around the cups that I wished to try that 
particular beer; it had taken my fancy. Upon trial it seemed what I 
had been looking for; it was very refreshing, cool, and delightful. 
After much questioning and some difficulty it was made out to be 
Dortmunder, and it was the first beer that I can say I really had ever 
liked ; when it could be had, Dortmunder was my favorite. In fact, I 
thought seriously of going to Essen by way of old Dortmund in order 
to taste the nectar in its own home; but having learned that strangers 
are not admitted to Krupp’s works at Essen, and having made up my 
mind that the probabilities of life left to me would not warrant my zig- 
zagging all about the country to see the secondary cities, Magdeburg, 
Cassel, Dortmund, etc., I came to the conclusion that in many particu- 
lars they must resemble each other, and that, if I took in a few char- 
acteristic ones and studied them fully and exactly, the final outcome 
would be as useful and possibly more satisfactory. So it was deter- 
termined to go at once to Berlin and not stop off on the way. In con- 
sequence of this determination, tickets were taken by Lehrte and 
Stendal to Berlin, a distance of about one hundred and fifty-eight 
miles. The trip was made pleasantly by daylight. After leaving 
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Stendal four or five miles, the river Elbe is crossed. The river is 
navigated by barges, etc., and appears to be protected at the bends by 
sloping stone pavement laid with the utmost care. The country is flat 
all the way to Berlin, and much of it poor and sandy ; to make it yield 
tolerable crops, careful cultivation-and constant fertilizing are almost 
everywhere necessary. 

In many places the planting of fir- and pine-trees are made to cause 
the soil, by their gradual growth, in the end to yield something to the 
owner. The boles are used for telegraph poles. When large enough, 
they are placed two by two like a gallows-frame, wider apart at the 
foot and narrow at the top. By this method smaller and shorter sup- 
ports are made to answer a good purpose. The bark is cleaned off 
beautifully before the poles are used. We were informed that not far 
from where the train crossed the Elbe is situated Schénhausen, con- 
taining the estate of Schénhausen-Bismarck, where the great German 
chancellor was born. The German people bought and settled this 
estate, formerly belonging to his family, on him on his seventieth 
birthday. I do not know how it may be to others, but to my limited 
judgment Bismarck is the greatest of known living men. The guiding 
hand, the vast conceptions, the tireless grasp, the nerve, the vast fore- 
sight of that man have developed and brought to bear the power to 
weld together again the broken fragments of the great German empire. 
It is in keeping with human history that he should be displaced. It 
is not given to human greatness always to die at the helm ; it is better, 
perhaps, that others should try their “’prentice hand” under the 
living eye and disciplined present influences of the master-spirit. It 
is perhaps thus that the less-gifted successor learns to stand alone, or 
forthcoming greatness makes itself known. It is patent to the on- 
looker in Germany that this empire has been raised on a strong basis 
for a grand purpose to a wide-influencing, inexorable destiny. The 
great wheels of the mills of the gods are slowly turning on either side 
of this powerful people; they cannot’avoid walking between them if 
they would. What a tremendous barrier has the Dreibund formed 
across Europe from the Baltic to the Mediterranean! Morally as 
solid as the Alps themselves in physical nature. Though Switzerland 
itself be but a “ geographical expression,” it fills a gap and renders the 
barrier complete. Bismarck was the agency that devised and raised all 
these defenses ; at least, he has made them possible. 

Though the chancellor still lives, displaced and deposed, his 
brain-work and hand-work is destined to endure long after his bones 
are joined to the dust.of his beloved fatherland. 


S. B. Hovasirp, 
Brigadier-General U.S.A. (retired.) 


(To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN PIERRE DE LANDAIS, COM- 
MANDER OF THE CONTINENTAL FRIG- 
ATE “ ALLIANCE.” 


THE MOONLIGHT ENCOUNTER OFF SCARBOROUGH 
HEAD. 


‘“¢ Of heroes and statesman I’ll just mention four 
That cannot be matched if we trace the world o’er; 
For none of such fame ever stept o’er the stones 
As Germain, Jemmy Twitcher, Lord North, and Paul Jones. 


‘¢ Through a madheader war which old England will rue, 
At London, at Dublin, and Edinburgh too, 
The tradesmen stand still, and the merchant bemoans 
The losses he meets with from such as Paul Jones.’ 


THE Revolutionary patriots experienced great trouble and no end of 
disappointment in their efforts to obtain suitable vessels, guns, and men 
with which to contend against the vaunted invincibility of the British 
navy. Despite drawbacks and embarrassments, the lack of an or- 
ganized navy department, and the scarcity of money, the actual results 
accomplished by the few war-vessels and privateers of the revolution- 
ary period may well challenge the admiration of the naval officer of 
to-day. “ American seamen viewed the British sailor and his famed 
walls of oak with far less apprehension than a term in the dreaded and 
infamous prison hulks, and before the contest terminated had confi- 
dence in their ability to cope with an antagonist of equal size and 
calibre. 

The French ministry, in proof of their good will to the United 
States, had promised to furnish John Paul Jones with a ship, but 
beyond polite and long-worded assurances the impatient naval officer 
received little or nothing substantial from the suave, smooth-tongued 
diplomats. Thrusting paper and pens aside, actuated by the axiom of 
his friend Benjamin Franklin,—“ If you would have your business 
done, go; if not, send,”—the impulsive seaman hurried to Paris, 
where he met John Adams, who viewed him with anything but 
favor. 

The trials and disappointments of Paul Jones were both numerous 
and trying, resulting finally in the possession of the “ Duc de Duras,” 
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an Indiaman, then fourteen years old, lying at L’Orient, and capable 
of mounting forty guns. She was represented as fast and sound, the 
owners no doubt having no compunctions in driving an advantageous 
bargain with the government, even to the extent of gross misrepresenta- 
tions, for the vessel proved to be both a dull sailer and rotten. She was 
a long, single-decked vessel, and was pierced for twenty-eight guns on 
her main-deck, When ready for sea the battery comprised 12-pounders 
on the main-deck, 9-pounders on the quarter-deck, and 6-pounders on 
the forecastle, and six 18-pounders on the lower gun-deck, amounting 
to forty guns in all. ° 

The crew was as mixed as the armament, including Americans, 
English, French, Maltese, Portuguese, Malays, Swedes, and Norwegians, 
in all three hundred and eighty men and boys. The petty officers 
were made up of Americans, and Jones in one of his statements men- 
tions the fact that there were not over thirty Americans on board. In- 
cluded in this number were one hundred and fifty French volunteers, 
peasants newly enlisted, to act as soldiers. 

With the “Bon Homme Richard” was the “ Alliance,” an Ameri- 
can-built frigate of thirty-two guns, manned, for the most part, by 
Americans, but commanded by a Frenchman, Pierre Landais. His- 
tory has rendered but scant courtesy to the unfortunate officer, whose 
career from beginning to end was marked with disappointment and 
failure. His faults may have been legion, his temper soured, and dis- 
position flavored strongly with envy and jealousy, but his motives in 
joining the American navy appear to have been actuated by a love for 
the cause he adopted. His subsequent neglect by the government, 
poverty, and obscure death more than offset whatever shortcomings 
have been attributed to the unfortunate gentleman, whose reputation 
has been in some instances outrageously aspersed. 

Cooper thus alludes to Landais : “The ‘ Alliance’ had a French- 
man for a captain, a person of the name of Landais, whom Congress 
had appointed in compliment to its new ally. M. Landais had been 
educated in the navy of his native country, but had left it in conse- 
quence of an irascible temper that,was constantly getting him into 
trouble. . . . Some persons even called his sanity in question.” 

John Knox Laughton, M.A., Professor of Modern History at 
King’s College, London, and Lecturer on Naval History at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, in his “Studies in Naval History,” after 
alluding to Paul Jones as, “If he is nothing more, he is the pirate,”’ 
ete., calmly adds the following: “ I shall endeavor to write as becomes 
a student of naval history, not as a professional eulogist, still less as an 
angry reviler. If I can do this, I may claim some degree of merit, 
for though the life of Paul Jones has often been written, it has never 
yet been written except in a tone of extravagant praise or of senseless 


disparagement.” 
Vou. VIII. N. 8.—No. 1. 3 
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Branding a man as pirate who bore the commission of Congress is on 
a par with the spirit animating the English naval historian James, who 
could never find one redeeming feature in anything pertaining to the 
navy of this republic. But Professor Laughton’s epithet has about as 
much weight and value in point of fact as James’s frantic explanations 
and excuses forthe victories won by the American navy during the 
war of 1812. 

In alluding to Landais the professor thus disposes of that much- 
abused officer: . . . “The ‘ Alliance,’ manned, for the most part, by 
Americans, but commanded by a Frenchman, Pierre Landais, the 
master of a French merchant ship, who had taken service under the 
American government ; a man, it would appear, of low birth and 
disreputable antecedents; a man of neither temper, courage, nor 
conduct.” 

The talented professor cannot be accused, as far as Paul Jones and 
Landais are concerned, of perpetuating their fame “as a professional 
eulogist.” 

As a curious reminiscence of an unfortunate foreigner and officer of 
the Continental navy, the following fragment is given : 

Pierre Landais boasted of good blood and an ancient lineage. He 
was the youngest representative of the oldest, poorest, and proudest house 
in France. Through the influence of a friend and school-mate a mid- 
shipman’s warrant was procured for Landais in the royal navy of 
France. He was a hard and faithful student, becoming in the course 
of twelve years a fair navigator and sailor. He was thirty-two years 
of age before he won the epaulet of a lieutenant, in which rank he re- 
mained stationary for over ten years. The long-looked-for vacancy, 
the golden opportunity for promotion, came at last; the prize was all 
but in his grasp, when he had the mortification to see his long years of 
service and honorable experience brushed contemptuously aside, his 
claims of right and justice overslaughed, and an offshoot of nobility, a 
youth, the kinsman of a court-mistress, elevated over his head, bearing 
off in triumph the royal commission which fairly and honestly belonged 
to him. ° 

It was a severe blow to the proud, sensitive Landais, and there is 
no knowing what course for redress the aggrieved officer would have 
adopted had not the famous “shot that was heard around the world” 
aroused in the Frenchman’s breast new hopes, longings, and ambitious 
aspirations. A new field presented itself in the whirls and mazes of the 
revolution, promising opportunities for adventurous spirits. He was 
possessed of a. scientific, methodical, and approved naval education, 
well versed in the tactics which for years had been in vogue. Congress 
required the services of experienced officers. Landais, as a loyal sub- 
ject of Louis XVI., presented his credentials to the Continental 
authorities, and it was peculiarly in keeping that the first commander 
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of a frigate named in compliment to the hopeful alliance with France 
should have a Frenchman to preside over and direct her destinies. 

The frigate “ Alliance,” was built on the Merrimac River, at Salis- 
bury, Massachusetts, by John and William Hasket, two brothers, re- 
nowned at the time for their skill and proficiency in turning out 
superior crafts. She was about two years in building, and was one 
hundred and twenty-five feet keel, about thirty-seven feet beam, and 
nearly nine hundred tons burden. She was thought to be long, narrow, 
and too sharp. She was also considered over-sparred; her maintop- 
mast was eighteen inches diameter in the cap, mainyard eighty-four 
feet long, eighteen inches in the slings, and maintop-sail-yard eighteen 
inches in the slings. 

She was launched in the spring of 1778, and Pierre Landais, was 
appointed a captain in the Continental navy June 18, 1778, and 
assumed command of the new frigate. She was ship-rigged, possessed 
beautiful lines, carried two hundred and fifty men, and Emmon’s “ His- 
tory of the Navy” gives her thirty-two guns, but other authorities have 
stated her as carrying thirty-six. 

She was fortunate in her career, and escaped capture and destruction 
during the war. She was in many engagements and always victorious, 
was a remarkably fast sailer, could always choose her combat,—she 
could either fight or run away,—beating her adversary either by fight 
or flight. 

Twice she bore the fortunes of La Fayette across the ocean; De 
Noailles, John Adams, and other distinguished men were accommo- 
dated and entertained in her cabins. September 5, 1783, she was 
ordered to be surveyed with a-view of being repaired, but the order 
was delayed for some cause, and on June 3, 1785, she was sold out of 
the service, and with her disappeared the last vestige and relic of the 
Continental navy. It is believed that when she was disposed of the 
United States did not own a single vessel of war. She was purchased 
in Philadelphia and successfully employed as a merchantman, and 
when no longer seaworthy (long years afterwards) her hull was left 
upon the margin of Petty’s Island, a mournful, neglected relic of past 
greatness, Her timbers and frame were allowed to moulder alone and 
uncared for, a spectacle for the curious and idle to gaze upon, many of 
whom were unmindful of the glorious associations connected with her 
eventful history in the Revolution. The closing scenes in the life of 
her first commander were much in keeping with the vessel he had 
presided over. Like her, he was a wreck, forlorn, weather-beaten, 
neglected, and unheeded by the careless passer-by,—stranded on the 
shores of an ungrateful republic. 

John Adams in June, 1779, dined at L’Orient with a distinguished 
assembly, notables and military men. Among them was Monsieur 
Thevenard, intendant of the navy, and one of the ablest and most 
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scientific naval commanders in Europe. To quote from the corre- 
spondence of Adams: “The frigate in which you came here,” said 
Mr. Thevenard (the ‘ Alliance,’ Captain Landais), “is equal to any in 
Europe. I have examined her, and I assure you there is not in the 
king’s service, nor in the English navy, a frigate more perfect and 
complete in materials or workmanship.” Mr. Thevenard repeated, 
with emphasis: “ You may depend upon it, there is not in Europe a 
more perfect piece of naval architecture than your ‘ Alliance,’ and 
indeed several other of your frigates that have already arrived here 
and in other ports of France.” 

Captain Landais first met John Adams at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, in November, 1777. The Frenchman had but lately arrived 
from France, and beyond his credentials was comparatively friendless 
and unknown in America. The official life of the French naval 
officer, after his entry into the Continental navy, was to a certain 
degree brought under the direct notice and supervision of Adams, 
who, in the third and seventh volumes of his works, has occasion to 
allude to Landais in several instances. That a more complete estimate 
of Landais’s character and general calibre may be chronicled, the follow- 
ing extracts from the versatile pen of John Adams are given. 

In a letter received from the Marquis de la Fayette, dated St. 
Germain, April 9, 1799, the distinguished Frenchman writes: “ It 
is with a great concern that I hear of discontents between Captain 
Landais and his officers, and I flatter myself that you will again estab- 
lish harmony and concord among them.” 

Adams’s diary of May 15, 1779, has the following: “In the even- 
ing, Captain Landais, chagrined,—suspecting plots among his officers 
against him,—had written to Dr. Franklin, relating things to him, etc. 
The captain is not of an accommodating humor or temper. His reso- 
lutions, when taken, are without conditions or exceptions, and unalter- 
able, as one would think, yet sometimes too easily and too entirely 
altered. My presence has had some degree of awe upon the captain 
and all the other officers; it has made them endeavor to respect one 
another ; but the fire is not extinguished ; it will break out again. 

‘ Landais said honor and delicacy are his second God ; he shall die 
poor and despised, not by those who know him. This is an honest 
man; but chagrin and disappointment are visible in everything about 
him; he is incapable of all art, has no address or dexterity at all in 
managing men.” 

Again Adams writes: “ Landais wil] never accomplish any great 
thing. He has honor, delicacy, integrity, and, I doubt not, courage 
and skill and experience ; but he has no art ; and I firmly believe there 
never was, or will be, a great character, without a great deal of art. Iam 
more and more convinced, every day, of the innocence, the virtue, and 
absolute necessity of art and design. I have arrived almost at forty- 
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four without any. I have less than Landais, and, therefore, shall do 
less things than even he. This evening, Landais said that mathema- 
ticians were never good company ; that mathematics made a man un- 
happy ; that they never were good writers. I said, no, nor the lawyers ; 
it had been often observed that lawyers could not write. Landais said 
that observation is not just; there are many other instances of that be- 
side you. This looks like art, but was too obvious.” 

Another entry runs as follows: “ Landais is jealous of everything, 
jealous of everybody, of all his officers, all his passengers; he knows 
not how to treat his officers, nor his passengers, nor anybody else. 
Silence, reserve, and a forbidding air will never gain the hearts, neither 
by affection nor by veneration, of our Americans. There is in this 
man an inactivity, and an indecision, that will ruin him; he is be- 
wildered,—an absent, bewildered man, an embarrassed mind. This 
morning he began, ‘ You are a great man, but you are deceived. The 
officers deceive you; they never do their duty but when you are on 
deck ; they never obey me but when you are on deck. The officers 
were in a plot against me at Boston, and the navy board promised to 
remove them all from the ship, and yet afterwards let them all come 
on board.’ ” 

On another occasion he writes, “Our captain talks much about 
Batavia,—is an admirer of the Dutch settlement in the East Indies. 
This gentleman has been disappointed in love and in his ambition ; 
disappointed in the promotion to which he aspired, and in a marriage 
of which he thought himself sure. He has not so much activity, dis- 
patch, and decision as I could wish. He seems not to know how to 
gain or preserve the affections of his officers, nor yet how to keep them 
in awe. Complaisance, firmness, and steadiness are necessary to the 
command of a ship. Whether it is his imperfect knowledge of the 
language, or his absence of mind when poring upon his disappointments, 
or any defect in his temper or judgment, I know not; but this happy 
mixture seems to be wanting. His lieutenants are smart men, quick 
and active, not lettered, it is true, but good seamen and brave.” 

We will now glance at the world-renowned action between the 
“Richard” and “Serapis,” fought off Flamborough Head, under the 
calm sky and round harvest moon of September. It may well be 
pronounced one of the most terrible on record, from its unusual dura- 
tion for a naval action, the obstinacy displayed by both combatants, 
and from the proximity of the two vessels, the muzzles of the ships’ 
batteries almost extending into each other’s port-holes. Fennimore 
Cooper has pronounced it “The most obstinate and bloody in the an- 
nals of naval warfare.” 

The details of the engagements have been narrated in nearly every 
naval history extant, and, so far as Paul Jones is concerned, it is scarcely 
possible that any new light could be thrown on the desperate combat. 
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But Landais’s participation in the famous battle has, perhaps, never - 
received the careful consideration due to an officer of his rank, or ex- 
tenuating circumstances taken into account, which in the heat and 
prejudice following in the wake of the bitter struggle for freedom 
was scarcely to be expected. 

It was about noon on the 23d of September, 1779, that a fleet of 
over forty sails appeared off Flamborough Head, on the coast of York- 
shire, and Paul Jones at once made signals for a general chase. It 
was the Baltic fleet under convoy of the “Serapis” and “Countess of 
Scarborough.” The merchantmen took refuge under Scarborough 
Castle, while the “ Serapis” and her consort stood out to sea, prepared 
for action, and for the purpose of having a nearer look at the strange 
vessels, 

The “Serapis” was a new ship, built in the best manner, and of a 
class that had given much satisfaction in the narrow seas and smooth 
water, being particularly handy and quick-working by reason of their 
shortness. Her battery consisted of twenty 18-pounders on her 
lower deck, twenty 9-pounders on the upper gun-deck, six 6- 
pounders on her quarter-deck, and four 6-pounders on the forecastle. 
She numbered three hundred and twenty men for a crew,. who were 
well drilled and disciplined. The “Countess of Scarborough” was 
a hired vessel, mounting twenty-two guns, and carried about one 
hundred and fifty men. 

It was a beautiful autumn evening, and Flamborough Head, distant 
about three miles, was thronged with people whom the rumors afloat 
had drawn to the point,—having an unobstructed view of the sea. As 
the sun set, the full harvest moon rose clear and brilliant, casting a 
flood of light athwart the sparkling waters. 

About half-past seven o’clock the “Bon Homme Richard” and 
“ Serapis” were within hailing distance, the American vessel to wind- 
ward, both vessels on the port tack and standing in for the land. The 
“Serapis” hailed first, and soon after the “ Richard” delivered her 
broadside, and then began a fight which for obstinacy and bravery has 
never been surpassed in naval annals. Both vessels were soon enveloped 
in smoke, and it was impossible for the other vessels composing the 
armed force to distinguish friend from foe. 

As soon as Jones sighted the fleet he had signaled his vessels to 
form line of battle, but the “ Alliance” paid no attention to it, and the 
“ Pallas” also disobeyed the instructions of Jones, leaving him to bear 
the brunt of the battle, with the “ Alliance” hove to on the weather 
quarter of the “Serapis,” but beyond gun-shot, with the “ Pallas” 
finally following some distance astern,—which vessel eventually closed 
with the “Countess of Scarborough,” compelling Captain Piercy to 
strike his colors after a brave resistance of over an hour. 

The “Serapis” was.using her starboard broadside guns, while the 
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“ Richard” opposed to her the port battery. But almost at the begin- 
ning of the action two of the 18-pounders, upon which the American 
naval commander had placed great hopes and reliance, burst at the first 
discharge, blowing up the deck above and killing and wounding a 
number of the men. Confidence in the guns was naturally destroyed ; 
the men deserted them, and they were not used again during the action. 
As Cooper states it, “The combat, now, was in fact between an 18- 
pounder and a 12-pounder ship ; an inequality of metal, to say nothing 
of that in guns, that seemed to render the chance of the ‘ Richard’ nearly 
hopeless. . . . Wherever a gun bore, it necessarily cleared all before it, 
and in reloading, the rammers were frequently passed into a hostile 
port in order to be entered into the muzzles of their proper guns.” 

Professor Laughton thus alludes to this stage of the engagement : 
“The advantage lay entirely with the ‘ Serapis,’ which ought, beyond 
a doubt, to have won an easy victory. Captain Pearson was a brave 
man and a good seamen, but he was not equal to unwonted emergencies.” 
As regards coping with situations and difficulties not embraced in scien- 
tific and theoretical warfare, the same criticism might aptly be applied 
to Captain Landais. 

The “ Alliance” during the fight had proved of but little value. 
In the early part of the engagement she had sailed around the “ Pallas” 
and her antagonist, keeping at some distance, firing occasional broad- 
sides, inflicting as much damage probably upon friend as foe, and at no 
time did she engage the ‘Serapis” in support of her consort the 
“ Richard.” 

The two principal vessels were now locked in a deadly embrace, lying 
together bow and stern, their starboard sides touching each other. The 
moon was well up at this stage of the conflict, revealing the two vessels 
encircled with flame from the rapid discharge of the cannon, and the 
mainmast of the “Serapis,” which was painted yellow, stood out promi- 
nently, a conspicuous mark for the American officer’s artillery. It was 
also comparatively easy to distinguish the ships from the appearance 
of the disengaged sides, that of the “Serapis” having two yellow 
streaks, marked with ports, while the “ Richard” was painted black, 
with nothing to form a prominent mark for the enemy’s fire. The 
force stationed in the “ Richard’s” tops at this time poured in a hot fire 
from swivels and muskets, supplementing their efforts with hand 
grenades, which had the effect of driving the Englishmen from their 
guns, 

The effect of the “ Serapis’s” fire upon the “ Richard” was terribly 
apparent, and the guns of the American craft were nearly silenced. The 
helm had been shot away, ports driven in, pump disabled, and the poop 
was only supported by an old and shattered piece of timber, which 
alone prevented it from giving away. 

Captain Landais now communicated with the “ Pallas,” and was 
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begged by her commander to go to the assistance of the “ Richard,” 
offering at the same time to go himself if the “Alliance” would take 
charge of his prize. Captain Landais, trumpet in hand, was on the 
quarter-deck. Hailing the “Pallas,” he inquired what vessel he had 
taken, and then asked what ship was engaged with the “ Richard.” 
Receiving the information he desired, the “ Alliance,” under easy sail, 
slowly forged ahead, her white sails and tapering spars standing out in 
bold relief in the silvery light, and steadily passed into the darkness and 
fiery obscurity of the battle cloud enveloping the “ Richard” and 
“Serapis.”” 

Landais, irresolute, possibly bewildered and embarrassed by the 
wild unsystematic style of fighting instituted by Paul Jones, so totally 
at variance with the “ old-school” notions in which he had been trained, 
perplexed by the shadows and uncertainties of the darkness, while 
striving in vain to penetrate the thick volume of smoke enveloping the 
antagonists, relieved only by transient gleams of the broadside guns and 
bursts of vivid flames circling above the tops,—poor Landais hesitated, 
striving in vain to make up his mind what manceuvre to undertake 
that would scientifically meet the requirements, until for him, as in days 
of yore, the great opportunity of his professional career for success 
slipped from his grasp, and his opportunity to win and share renown in 
the glory of the great naval combat was forever lost. 

At this point of the engagement the state of affairs on board the 
“ Richard” may be briefly enumerated as follows: There were five feet 
of water in the hold, with three pumps working continually ; the guns 
were silenced save three on the forecastle, the ship was on fire, colors 
shot away, a number of guns disabled, and ports knocked to pieces. 
The quarter-deck was scarcely more than a stage upheld by a few 
splintered ‘stanchions that were liable at any moment to be carried 
away. 

The surgeon made his way with difficulty from the cockpit over the 
bloody and hideous débris encumbering the main-deck, reaching the 
side of Paul Jones, whom he thus addressed: “I am told the vessel is 
sinking, sir, and in mercy to the wounded and helpless, I beg you to 
strike our colors and terminate this terrible bloodshed.” “ What, 
doctor,” replied Jones, with a low laugh, “ would you have me strike 
to a drop of water? Here, help me get this lee gun shifted over. A 
few more shots and that fellow’s mainmast will go over the side.” 
The doctor was evidently impressed with the wondrous courage and 
determination of his superior, and respectfully declining to dabble in 
duties foreign to his profession, returned to the cockpit and resumed 
his practice. 

Paul Jones, in a dispatch transmitted to Dr. Franklin from the 
Texal, thus describes what transpired: “ At half-past nine o’clock or 
thereabouts the ‘ Alliance’ appeared, and I now thought the battle at an 
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end, but to my astonishment he discharged a broadside full into the stern 
of the ‘Richard.’ We called to him for God’s sake to forbear firing, 
yet they passed along the off side (starboard) of the ship and continued 
firing. There was no possibility of his mistaking the enemy’s ships 
for the ‘ Richard, there being the most essential difference in their 
appearance and construction. Besides, it was then full moonlight and 
the sides of the ‘Richard’ were all black, while the sides of the 
prize was yellow. Yet, for the greater security, I showed the signal 
of our reconnoissance by putting out three lanterns, one at the head, 
another at the stern, and the third in the middle in a horizontal line. 
Every tongue cried that he was firing into the wrong ship, but nothing 
availed. He passed round, firing into the ‘ Richard,’ head, stern, and 
broadside, and by one of his volleys killed several of my best men and 
mortally wounded a good officer on the forecastle.” 

Professor Laughton, in his article on Jones, pays a generous tribute 
to Jones’s intrepidity, even though in the beginning he pronounces 
him a pirate. He says, “ Throughout the action Jones’s conduct as the 
captain of a ship of war is beyond all praise. His ship was in every 
way very inferior to the ‘Serapis,’ and Pearson was a man of known 
courage and good repute. . . . I think that it was the mere presence 
of the ‘ Alliance’ that determined the result. . . . But, on the other 
hand, I think that it is impossible to overrate the ability, the pluck, 
the determination, and the presence of mind with which Jones fought 
and won the battle. The ‘ Alliance’ gave Pearson an excuse for 
striking his flag. It was Jones, Jones alone, rather than the ‘ Bon 
Homme Richard’ who first beat him to a stand-still.” 

In June, 1780, Franklin submitted to John Adams the following : 
“Mr, Adams, after having perused the inclosed papers, is desired to 
give his opinions on the follow questions : 

“1, Whether Captain Landais, accused as he is of capital crimes, by 
his senior and late commanding officer, after having apparently relin- 
quished the command of the ‘ Alliance’ frigate, by withdrawing his 
effects from the same, after having asked and received money by order 
of the minister plenipotentiary, in order to transport himself to America, 
and take his trial there upon the said accusations, and after having for 
that purpose, in writing, requested a passage to be procured for him, 
was entitled at his pleasure, to retake the command of the “ Alliance” 
(contrary to the positive order of the minister plenipotentiary, whose 
orders the said Landais was by the navy board instructed to obey) and 
to dispossess his successor, the oldest naval officer of the United States 
in Europe, who had commanded the said frigate near eight months, 
and brought her to the port where she now is? 

“2. Whether the conduct of Captain Landais, at L’Orient, in ex- 
citing the officers and seamen of the ‘ Alliance’ to deny the authority of 
Captain Jones, under whose command they had voluntarily come, and 
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remained there, and encouraging the said seamen to make unlawful 
demands on the minister plenipotentiary for the United States, and to 
enter into a mutinous combination not to put to sea with the ‘ Alli- 
ance’ till said demands should be complied with, thereby retarding 
the departure of the said frigate, and of the public stores on board, be 
not highly culpable ? 

“3. Whether, after Captain Landais’s late conduct, and the manner 
in which he has retaken the command of the frigate ‘ Alliance,’ it be 
consistent with good order, prudence, and the public service, to permit 
him to retain the direction of her, and of the public stores intended to 
be sent with her, accused as he is of capital crimes by his late commo- 
dore, and for which, if he arrives in America, he must of course be 
tried ?” 

ANSWER TO THE QUERIES. 
“ Paris, June 26, 1780. 

“T have read over all the papers in the bundle left with me, num- 
bered to thirty-seven. I have also read the three queries stated to me. 

“These queries I apprehend can legally be answered only by Con- 
gress, or a court-martial ; and, therefore, it would be improper in me 
to give any answer to them, because the papers will appear before 
Congress or a court-martial, who can judge of them better than I. 
They will also hear Captain Landais in his defense, which I cannot 
do. My opinion, therefore, would have no weight either before the 
one or the other tribunal; or, supposing it to be admitted to be read, 
and to have any weight, it ought not to be given, because I cannot be 
legally either a witness or a judge. 

“T cannot, however, think that the instructions of the navy board 
to Captaip Landais, to obey the orders of the minister plenipotentiary, 
contain authority to remove him, without his consent, from the com- 
mand of a ship committed to him by Congress, because the navy board 
themselves had not, as I apprehend, such authority. 

“Since those instructions were given, as I was informed at Boston, 
Congress has given to the navy board power, upon any misbehavior of 
an officer, to suspend him, stating to Congress at the same time a regular 
charge against him. But I do not find among those papers such au- 
thority given to any body in Europe, nor do I find that any regular 
charge against Captain Landais has been stated to Congress. 

“There has seldom, if ever, been in France a sufficient number of 
officers at a time to constitute a court-martial, and our code of admi- 
ralty laws is so inadequate to the government of frigates for any length 
of time in Europe, that it is presumed Congress will in future, either 
omit to put frigates under any direction in Europe, or make some 
additions to the laws of the admiralty adopted to such cases, For 
there is an end of all order, discipline, and decency when disputes 
arise and there is no tribunal to decide them, and when crimes are 
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committed, or alleged, and there is no authority to try or to punish 
them. 

“T have not observed among these papers any clear evidence of 
Captain Landais’s consent to leave the command of the ship; and, 
therefore, upon the whole, rather than bring the present dispute about 
the ‘ Alliance’ to any critical and dangerous decision here, where the 
law is so much at loss, and there can be no legal tribunal to decide, I 
should think your excellency would be most likely to be justified in 
pursuing the mildest measures, by transmitting all the papers and evi- 
dence to Congress or the navy board for a trial by court-martial, and 
ordering the commanding officer of the ‘ Alliance,’ with the stores 
and convoy, as soon as possible to America. I give this opinion to 


your excellency to make what use of it you think proper. 
“JoHN ADAMS.” 


From a Life of Richard Dale the following is quoted : 

“The ‘Bon Homme Richard’ was so much shattered that it was 
necessary to abandon her. The next day she sunk, her crew having 
been transferred to the ‘Serapis.’ The rest of the squadron arrived in 
a few days at the Texel. 

Jones now took command of the ‘ Alliance’ and made a short cruise 
in her, Dale being with him, This cruise afforded a bold display of 
the most extraordinary seamanship. The ‘ Alliance’ passed along the 
Flemish banks, and, getting to windward of the enemy’s fleets of obser- 
vation in the North Sea, the next day passed through the Straits of 
Dover, in full view of the fleet in the Downs. On the succeeding day 
she sailed near the Isle of Wight, in view of the British squadron at Spit- 
head, and in two days more got safe through the Channel, having passed 
to windward in sight of several of the enemy’s large two-decked cruis- 
ing ships. In March, 1780, they arrived at L’Orient. Notwithstand- 
ing that Captain Landais, the former commander of the ‘ Alliance,’ a 
man whose eccentricity approached, if it did not amount to, insanity, 
had been ordered to America for trial, for certain insubordinate con- 
duct, he contrived to secure the influence of some one or two of our 
public functionaries abroad, who were not well disposed towards Jones, 
and, by means which Jones deemed unfair and illegal, regained during 
his temporary absence the command of the ship. Dale scornfully 
rejected Landais’s proposal that he should join him.” 

Congress, largely influenced by the written account of Paul Jones, 
informed Landais that they no longer required his services. In vain 
the Frenchman explained that he had been governed in his actions by 
the most approved principles of naval warfare to his own entire satis- 
faction ; he failed to convince the committee, who could see no practical 
results in such a line of conduct. Therefore, while Jones received the 
thanks of Congress “ for the zeal, the prudence, and the intrepidity 
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with which he had sustained the honor of the American flag,” etc., and 
a committee was also of opinion “that he deserved a gold medal in 
remembrance of his services,” Landais was ignominiously dismissed 
the service. How John Adams viewed the action of Congress is not 
recorded in that statesman’s works. 

Landais took up his residence in New York, where he remained 
until his death in 1818. He never was able to revisit his native land 
for lack of means. Every alternate year he presented himself before 
Congress, submitting a memorial detailing the injustice that had been 
dealt out to him, and claiming restitution of rank and arrears of pay, 
which fell alike unheeded and uncared for upon each succeeding 
Congress. He claimed the title of admiral, always considered himself 
an officer of the American navy, and, however slighted by others, 
never abated his self-respect, nor the firm maintenance of his rank and 
dignity. 

Sixty odd years ago he might have been seen almost daily on 
Broadway, indulging in a solitary promenade. His figure was tall, 
thin, and bent, with a sharp, careworn visage, with deep-sunken eyes, 
whose vivacity and expression age and rankling disappointment had 
failed to eradicate. In commemoration of the tragic death of his 
beloved sovereign, the old veteran invariably carried his cocked chapeau 
in his hand, allowing the winds of heaven to blow aside the scanty 
silvery locks, revealing his bald head plentifully covered with powder, 
His clothes, though threadbare and shiny, were scrupuloasly neat, pro- 
claiming the straitened circumstances of a gentleman. His linen, of a 
course texture, was whole ; his stockings, though faded and yellow, were 
of fine silk,—relics of better and happier days ; his long-skirted coat 
showed evidences of continued and faithful services; while the entire 
appearance of the venerable veteran could scarcely fail to impress 
the most careless observer with a sentiment of pathos, respect, and 
veneration. 

As time passed on and the feebleness of Landais increased, his 
appearance on the street became of rare occurrence, and the more closely 
did he confine himself to his obscure lodgings, where he buried the 
deeply-cherished sense of his wrongs, his sufferings, and his indomitable 
pride. 

Twice a year he would appear in his Continental naval uniform,— 
the 4th of July and the 25th of November. The plain cocked hat, 
hair powdered and cued, coat of ample flowing skirts, with slashed cuffs, 
small-clothes, hose, and buckled slioes, never failed to attract from the 
passer-by respect and attention. 

His income was little more than one hundred dollars per annum, the 
proceeds of an investment of prize-money secured in the early dawn of 
his connection with the Continental navy. Upon this he subsisted, 
how, no one but himself knew, scorning the nearest approach to charity, 
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and refusing the slightest favor, even to a dinner, unless paid for by his 
own scanty shillings. “A man so steadily consistent, so sternly self- 
possessed and independent, scorning weak complaint, and steeling his 
heart against assailing circumstances,” deserves from his adopted 
countrymen at least some recognition of virtues and fortitude seldom 
met with among the sons of men. To the last he maintained that it 
was he, and not Jones, that captured the “ Serapis.”’ 

Exactly where he lived or how he died is a secret hid forever in 
the womb of time. His lowly resting-place is marked by a plain 
white marble slab in the church-yard of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on 
which is carved, “'To the memory-of Pierre de Landais, formerly rear- 
admiral in the service of the United States,'who disappeared in June, 
1818, aged 87 years.” 

H. D. Sirs, 
Captain U. 8. Revenue Cutter Service. 
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THE OLD FLAG-STAFF?} 


HERrgE, by the hill, as droops the westering sun, 
I mark above the barrack’s ancient site 

The flag-staff old,—sole tenant now thereon 
Of all that once rose up to greet the light. 


Storm-worn and gray, and halliardless it stands ; 
As some grim veteran, maugre all sped round, 
Did, faithful still, at duty’s stern commands, 
Due watch and ward hold o’er his stated bound. 


Rough mound, and pit, inhemming nigh at base 
The thick-sprung area of the broad parade, 

Of guard, and store, and pillared porch give trace, 
By midnight flame ere yet in ruin laid. 


With yarrow blent, by darkling nook and wall, 
The briar-rose weaves apace its tangly screen ; 

By threshold sunk, the thistle, springing tall, 
Bares threatful forth its glistening lances keen. 


Of gate, or picket, save along their line, 
Where forth the furze crops crumbling unto day 
Some fragment rude,—doth scarce remain the sign :— 
Long since rent forth, or lost in dull decay. 


1 Hancock Barracks, Maine. This post was established early in the present 
century by the Second Infantry ; occupied by portions of that regiment up to 1888, 
when relieved by the First Artillery, both regiments having seen service in the 
Florida War. In 1846 the post was abandoned by the First Artillery, under orders 
for service in the war with Mexico. Thither also went the Second Infantry. Fol- 
lowing shortly upon departure of the troops the barracks were burned to the ground, 
the old flag-staff alone escaping destruction, and standing intact up to the time of 
the writing of these verses. It has since blown down. Of officers of note stationed 
at one or another time at Hancock Barracks, were McDowell, Hooker, and Mc- 
Gruder.. Of those formerly at post and killed or wounded in service, were Anderson 
and Irons, killed; Patten, Martin, and Haskin, wounded ; not to speak of many of 
the gallant rank and file, suffering alike death or maiming in the cause of their 


country. 
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Whence, seamed and scarred, the olden shaft withal 
Its bulk uplifts above the wasted scene 

A landmark only,—a memorial 
To tell of things which are not, but have been. 


No more from its high top, to greet the sun, 
Our flag at morn shall radiant outward float,— 
Wreathed with the smoke of the saluting gun 
That echo wont to rouse in haunts remote. 


Beneath, no more shall drum its note repeat, 
Forth bidding hosts of glittering aspect gay ; 
Nor plume high wave, nor sentry pace his beat,— 

By envious sod and dense wrapped forth away. 


By forest fen, or field of wider strife 

Rests many a form these precincts well that knew ; 
’Gainst savage foes, or for his country’s life, 

Still striving on, with loyal heart and true. 


Lo, too, as from yon topmast softly fades 
The lingering beam, the twilight whisperings low 
Seem half the voices of their mystic shades, 
Re-peopling, fain, like haunt of long ago. 


Relic of decades fled! of glories past ! 

Escaped the scathe that spared thyself alone, 
Behold anon the coming of the blast 

Thy shattered length to lay in fragments prone! 


That, with the plow thine undistinguished mold 
That yet shall pierce in hill-side furrowings free, 
Thy tale of change shall have alike been told 
With theirs—with all—the past thus links with thee! 


ALBERT TRACY. 
Colonel U.S.A. 
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IN THE “NEVER NEVER COUNTRY.” 
A ROMANCE OF THE KIMBERLEY GOLD-FIELDS. 


I, 


Tue blazing sun of the tropics pours down his fierce rays on the arid 
region that lies between the upper waters of the Fitzroy and Ord 
Rivers, in the Kimberley district of Northwestern Australia, and the 
barren, treeless waste quivers in a haze of furnace-like heat. 

Strewn about the sandy plain are huge jagged- edged granitic boul- 
ders, remnants of a mighty mountain of stone riven into ten thousand 
fantastic fragments by some terrific convulsion of Nature in prehistoric 
times. 

The monotonous sienna tint of the landscape fades into the shim- 
mering purple of immeasurable distance, unrelieved by a vestige of 


vegetation, save where a few parched leaves still cling to the living 
limb of a solitary lightning-stricken gum that rears its gaunt and 
withered arms to the sky, as if in supplication for deliverance from 
such a scene of hideous desolation. 

The eye searches in vain for some sign of life; no living thing is 


1 The ‘‘ Never Never Country”’ is a bush term applied to all that practically 
unknown portion of Australia lying beyond the confines of the remotest settle- 
ments. It obtained its curious name from an old bush song, with the frequent and 
suggestive refrain,— 


“If you once get there, 
You'll never come back, never come back,”— 


the truth of which has been but too often verified. 

The ‘“‘ Never Never Country’’ has always been a land of promise to the ven- 
turous pioneer spirits of Australia, who still seek to find new El Dorados within its 
trackless solitudes, and the bones of many a fearless bushman lie bleaching on its 
desert wastes. In my early youth the whole of the northern portion of Australia 
west of the one hundred and forty-fifth meridian was known as the ‘‘ Never Never 
Country” and was thought to be a hopeless desert. Now the foot-falls of the white 
man echo along the border of the Northern Territory from the Gulf of Carpentaria 
to the boundary of South Australia, and the “‘Never Never Country’ will soon 
become nothing but a legend of the bush. It is at present limited to the unknown 
districts of Western Australia and the Northern Territory. The present story is 
one of a series of sketches, two of which, ‘‘ An Australian Adventure’ and ‘ Under 
the Southern Cross,’”’ have appeared in previous numbers of the UNITED SERVICE. 
All the characters are those of ‘‘ people I have met,’ though in thus grouping them 
together I have ventured into the domain of fiction. 
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to be seen; a tomb-like silence broods over the illimitable expanse. 
It is only when the sun goes down that Nature awakes from her noon- 
tide torpor; then the bush resounds with the varied noises of an ex- 
uberant life. In the pale glimmer of the moonlight the great jagged- 
edged boulders of the plain assume weird and ghostly gnome-like shapes 
seemingly instinct with life and motion ; noxious creeping things craw] 
forth from noisome nooks ; huge bats—noiseless winged phantoms of 
the night—flit to and fro in the spectral shadows of the rocks; mys- 
terious sounds echo in the vast profound of the desert, and at times 
the long-drawn melancholy cry of some night-bird quavers down the 
passing breeze like the wail of a lost spirit condemned to haunt the 
frightful solitudes of the place. 

Far away to the southward the dead level of the plain is broken 
by a range of lofty hills. To these we must journey to find the scene 
of our story. 

Imagine a gigantic winding fissure some three miles in length by 
a furlong in width running through the heart of the mountains. One 
side of the cafion-like cleft is a sheer smooth wall of dark bluish-gray 
stone a thousand feet in height, washed at its base by a small creek of 
clear cold water, in whose limpid bosom the frowning face of the 
mighty precipice is mirrored. 

The other side is but half the height of the first, and rises from 
the sandy bed in a succession of plateaux or terraces broken in con- 
tinuity by enormous rents and chasms yawning darkly in the face of 
the rock, while at the sharp projecting corners, in the sinuosities of the 
gorge, great pinnacled points of craggy beetling cliffs and curiously 
smooth dome-shaped masses of rock, clothed in varying hues of sombre 
gray, are outlined in fantastic contour against the sky. 

Throughout unnumbered ages this savage gorge had echoed only 
to the gibbering cachinnations of the laughing jackass as he flew from 
crag to crag in the rocky defile, but now its hollow abysses resound 
with the hum of human voices, and the metallic clang of the pick, the 
rattle and click of the sifting-cradle and the washing-dish daily re- 
verberate within its cavernous depths. 

Two years ago five bold prospectors pushing southwards from the 
gold-fields of the Kimberley, under the leadership of one Henry Harte, 
penetrated the frightful desert that guards the approach to the moun- 
tains from the north and discovered that the red sands of the gorge 
contained gold. They thought they were the first to search for the 
treasures hidden in these lonely mountains, until in a sheltered angle 
of the cafion they found a human skeleton. The body that once con- 
tained these whitening bones had long since crumbled into the primal 
dust ; only the more durable portions of its clothing had survived the 
ravages of time. The fleshless tibize were still encased in a stout pair 
of miner’s boots, and a cabbage-palm hat sat rakishly on the smvoth 
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and polished dome of the skull, giving to the grewsome thing an 
appearance that was hideously grotesque. Close by, half buried in the 
débris, lay a miner’s pick, a tin quart pot, transformed into a sieve by 
numerous rust-worn holes, and other articles of a prospector’s outfit. 
Near the skeleton’s right hand a time-worn leathern pouch, such as 
miners usually carry on their belts, lay rotting in the sand, and from 
its bursting seams a golden stream of yellow dust had poured out upon 
the ground. For this yellow dust the unknown, whose bones lay 
bleaching in the glare of the blazing tropic days, had braved the 
dangers of the desert; to gather this shining heap of gold he had 
dwelt months in the silent heart of the mountains, and, having gath- 
ered it, had lain down to die in the dread solitudes of that stupendous 
chasm—alone. When this discovery of gold first became known many 
adventurous spirits from the Kimberley crossed the burning northern 
plains and pitched their tents in the great winding gorge of the moun- 
tains. A year went by and the yield of gold not only surpassed the 
expectations of the most sanguine among them, but satisfied even those 
gray and grizzled individuals who remembered the golden days of 
Gympie? and the Palmer,’ and, in their boasts of a time when nuggets 
were as plentiful as stones in the creeks, were wont to disparage all 
subsequent discoveries. 

At the end of another year a thousand eager treasure-seekers were 
washing the golden sands of the gorge. Their numbers daily in- 
creased ; for the way to the camp no longer lay across the forbidding 
northern desert. 

On the other side of the mountains the country to the westward, 
watered by the tributaries of the Fitzroy, was found to be of a more 
inviting nature, and through it communication had been opened up 
with the western coast, some two hundred and fifty miles away. A 
coach ran monthly between a newly-established port and a point one 
hundred and fifty miles distant from the camp, and teams of pack- 
mules might occasionally be seen winding along the sinuous course of 
the Fitzroy, laden with supplies for the field. 

Midway between the mountains and the coast a small stream 
meandered through the plain on its way to the river. This stream an 
American miner, with reminiscent patriotism, had sought to call Hail 
Columbia Springs, but among the prosaic Australians, on whom this 
poetic flight of transatlantic fancy was lost, it was more generally 
known as Damper Creek. 

One Silas Barham, a squatter from the Murchison, had bought a 
block of grass country on the westward side of Damper Creek, and 
from his station supplies of beef were drawn for the camp in the 
mountains. 

In the early days of the “rush” the gorge was known as Skeleton 


? Rich gold-fields of Queensland. 
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Gulch, a name suggested by one of the incidents connected with its 
discovery. For this name that of Dirty Mary’s Gully had been sub- 
stituted,—no one knew exactly when or by whom, for men were too 
busy in those days staking out claims and washing rich patches of 
“dirt” to take heed of such minor occurrences as a change in the name 
of the camp. But when the first feverish excitement had subsided 
they began to ask each other who Dirty Mary was, but no one seemed 
to know. Surmises as to her identity were frequent, but unsatisfactory, 
for in spite of much conjecture and inquiry on the part of divers in- 
dividuals curious to learn how an uncleanly female of the name of 
Mary came to be associated with the gully in a proprietary sense, her 
personality remained shrouded in impenetrable mystery. 

A facetious miner once stated his belief that her name must have 
been Harris, and while the allusion was lost on most of the inhabitants 
of the Gully, not a few of them unconsciously gave additional point to 
the witticism by freely expressing their doubt of her personal entity in 
the emphatic words of the fiery Betsy Prig. Like that skeptical lady, 
“they didn’t believe there never was no such a person.” But, notwith- 
standing this general conclusion, no one ventured to change the name 
of the camp, and as Dirty Mary’s Gully it continued to be known. 

The camp was divided into two parts, known as the upper and 
lower camp. The earlier arrivals had taken possession of such of the 
plateaux on the side of the terraced wall of the gorge as were accessible, 
and groups of tents were dotted here and there, at various altitudes, 
on the face of the rock. But the lower camp lay in the bed of the 
gorge. It consisted of a cluster of tents and wooden humpies pitched 
in a wide sweeping curve of the cafion,—a sort of huge natural amphi- 
theatre,—and was flanked on either side by a vigorous growth of scrub 
that fringed the circular base of the cliff. Sloping gently downward 
from this belt of scrub to the creek at the foot of the opposite wall was 
a wide stretch of gravelly sand, and in this sand—the deposit of ages 
—the gold was found. 

In no other spot in the world can such a heterogeneous assemblage 
of humanity be found as in a mining-camp. This was especially true 
of Dirty Mary’s Gully, for representatives of almost every nationality, 
color, language, and creed under the sun had found their way thither, 
the only thing in common between them being the universal thirst for 
gold. 

Tall, gaunt stockmen from the distant plains of New South Wales, 
sallow Victorians from the mining districts of Ballarat, bronzed 
Queenslanders from the Barcoo and the Warrego, and sturdy colonists 
from New Zealand’s humid shores fraternized with their ruddier cousins 
from the three kingdoms. Chattering Chinamen from Hong-Kong, 
and swarthy Malays from the Straits Settlements worked side by 
side with Portuguese half-breeds from Timor and dusky Hindoos from 
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the jungles of Bengal. One caught the rich brogue of the Emerald 
Isle mingling with the jargon of Cathay, and the accent of London 
and the dialect of old Scotia were heard amid the gabble of Malaysia. 
Uncouth bushmen from the back blocks, who could neither read nor 
write, conversed affably with men of university education ; liberty, 
equality, and fraternity reigned supreme, there were no social distinc- 
tions, no caste ; mere intellectual superiority counted for nothing, and a 
man’s only claim to consideration was based upon the value of his 
claim. 

And what strange stories of vicissitude, could they be but known, 
were the lives of many of the characters in that motley throng. There 
was old Dan Creel,—usually known as the Professor,—a man of some 
fifty years of age, whose wrinkled face and thin gray locks gave him an 
appearance of much greater age,—a tall, spare man with smooth-shaven, 
hollow cheeks, sharp, hooked nose, and pale emotionless countenance, 
lighted by two dull, deep-set eyes that gave no token of the prodigious 
learning they had gleaned in God knows how many years of patient 
study, for “the Professor,” albeit but a humble miner, was a profound 
scholar. The languages of Horace and Euripides were to him as his 
mother tongue ; of Arabic, Hebrew, and Sanskrit he knew more than 
many a modern professor in the universities ; he was familiar with the 
stately tongue of Cervantes and of Dante ; he argued with Von Wedern 
the German and De Remy the Frenchman in their own vernacular, 
and talked with Naa Dee the Malay, Ganerjee Dass the Hindoo, and 
Ah Chin the Chinaman in the dialect of their respective countries. 
Indeed there hardly seemed to be a language he had not learned, or a 
branch of study upon which he had not pored. 

What strange circumstances had driven this gifted and prematurely- 
aged man to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow in the heart of 
that desolate waste? Whatever the secret it was well guarded: on the 
subject of his past history .“ the Professor” was as silent as the grave. 

There was Von Wedern the German,—an exile from the Father- 
land,—a stout, somewhat heavy-looking, good-natured, yellow-haired, 
blue-eyed, young Teuton, whose appearance at once suggested the 
roystering student of Heidelberg or Bonn. His forte was music, and 
he played Beethovens sublime sonatas, with the manner of a virtuoso, 
upon an old violin of exquisite timbre which he guarded as tenderly 
as though it were a thing of life and feeling. He was the chosen 
friend of “ the Professor,” and many evenings after the day’s work was 
done, the two might be seen outside their tent indulging in a friendly 
game of chess, of which noble pastime, as of everything else, “the 
Professor” was a master. 

There was Lyndon the Englishman,—one of the five pioneers of 
the field, the younger son of an ancient and noble house,—a man of 
many accomplishments and remarkable personal beauty, who had flung 
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away opportunities, talents, and money in the vortex of London dissi- 
pation, and now wooed the fickle goddess Fortune in these distant 
Australian wilds. 

: There was his friend Harte the Queenslander, a man of gigantic 
stature, keen of eye, fierce of aspect, and moustached like an Austrian 
Magyar,—a veritable child of nature, familiar with every sight and 
sound of the trackless bush, whose life was one continuous record of 
adventurous daring. Under his guidance the field had been dis- 
covered, and this circumstance, together with his well-known reputa- 
tion, made him the most prominent man in the Gully. Between this 
fearless and untutored bushman and the accomplished Lyndon ties of 
the closest intimacy existed ; they had been through many a perilous 
adventure together, and their friendship was as that of David and 
Jonathan. 

There was Le Harne the doctor, a sad illustration of the moral 
ruin wrought by drink. He had graduated with highest honors in 
the medical schools of England, and no man came to the colonies to 
enter upon the duties of an honorable profession with brighter pros- 
pects than he. But the demon of drink had taken possession of him 
completely: he lived for nothing but brandy. At times he remained 
in a drunken stupor for, days together, and in the intervals between 
these orgies he was generally in a maudlin state of semi-intoxication. 
He, however, was universally liked by the rough miners, who appre- 
ciated his undoubted talent, for had he not cut off the gangrenous hand 
and so saved the life of Bristol Bill the packer? Had he not pulled 
many of them through stiff “ bouts” of the fever and ague? Had he 
not, drunk or sober, satisfactorily officiated at several interesting events 
in the lower camp which resulted in an increase in the population of 
the Gully. 

Moreover, excessive drinking was a virtue rather than a vice in the 
moral code of Dirty Mary’s Gully, the capacity to dispose of unlimited 
quantities of “tanglefoot”—the generic term for drink of all kinds— 
being regarded as an enviable distinction. An omission to respond toa 
“shout” would have been looked upon as an insult to the community, for 
the lea non seripta of the Gully required a man to drink when invited 
whether he wanted to or not. It is but just to state, parenthetically, that 
there is no instance on record of any inhabitant of the Gully ever being 
called upon to resent an insult of this description. There were numbers 
of those curious types of humanity only to be found in the diggings 
whose lives are spent in wandering from field to field in pursuit of the 
phantom Fortune that but few, alas, overtake. Among these there was 
Twenty-Two-Year-Old-Scotty,—no one had ever known him by any 
other name,—whose chief claim to notoriety lay in the fact that at the 
age of twenty-two he had found a “ claim” called the Golden Bar, out of 
which in one day he took four thousand pounds’ worth of gold. Poor 
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devil ! his suddenly acquired wealth had only purchased him a brief 
debauch. He was now a grizzled veteran of fifty, but the name 
Twenty-Two-Year-Old-Scotty, given to him in commemoration of his 
youthful find, had clung to him through a life of varying luck in many 
widely distant fields. His chosen companion was an individual called 
Blue Peter, a weather-beaten bushman with a thick stubbly beard of 
such exuberant growth that nothing could be seen of his face save the 
nose and two keen blue eyes twinkling humorously beneath a pair of 
bristling eyebrows of the dimensions of ordinary moustachios. He 
had earned his strange sobriquet by the frequent use of adjectival 
phrases of singular construction and of such extremely lurid significance 
that whenever he spoke the atmosphere in his vicinity was popularly 
supposed to become impregnated with a sulphury odor and to acquire 
a cerulean hue. Be that as it may, his conversation was so inter- 
larded with startling profanity and curious expletives that it made 
amends in originality for what it lacked in elegance. These two men 
with Bristol Bill the packer were the other three pioneers of the field, 

But perhaps the most interesting personage in the camp—at least 
to the male portion of the population—was Helen Compton, a young 
woman some twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age, who presided at 
the bar of the “ Golden Dawn” and ministered to the numerous wants 
of the thirsty patrons of that pretentious establishment. A woman of 
refined and cultured intelligence, of stately presence and regal beauty, 
she had nothing in common with the coarser female element of the 
Gully, whose morals—let us be euphemistic if we must be truthful— 
were not beyond reproach. Gifted with every charm of mind and 
person, it was evident that at some period in her life she had moved in 
polished circles, and one wondered how her Jot came to be cast amid 
these rude surroundings and semi-savage associations. Her pale, clear- 
cut features wore a look of patient resignation, but at times when the 
statuesque face was in repose, a shadow of utter weariness, an expres- 
sion of passionate yearning, came into her magnificent dark eyes, in 
the slumberous depths of which lurked the fire of a proud and pas- 
sionate nature. She was idolized by the rough miners, to whom her 
beauty was a revelation ; she was their ideal, their divinity, and in the 
evenings when the day’s toil was done, the bar filled with bronzed and 
bearded men, clean and fresh from a vigorous application of soap and 
water, who sought with uncouth gallantries and all the curious arts of 
bush coxcombry to find favor in the sight of their stately Hebe. 

But there was only one for whose coming she looked,—one whose 
handsome face, graceful bearing, and fascinating charm of manner had 
ever made him a favorite with women,—Lyndon the Englishman. 
He and his friend Harte spent their evenings in the “Golden Dawn,” 
where games of euchre, poker, loo, and such like amusements—often 
for very large stakes—were nightly in progress. 
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In the early days of their acquaintance Lyndon was wont to stay 
for a few moments to chat with her, ere he and Harte left for their 
common quarters higher up the cliff. These nightly conversations 
imperceptibly lengthened, until at last Lyndon dropped out of the 
card-playing clique altogether, and spent the whole evening in 
Helen’s society. 


. i. 


The “ Golden Dawn” was quite a chef d’cewvre of bush architecture. 
Built of roughly-planed boards, with a high-pitched overhanging roof 
of red bark, and picturesquely placed on a jutting plateau of rock in 
the sloping face of the cliff, it made a most imposing appearance among 
the scattered tents and “ humpies”* in theuppercamp. Van Steen, the 
proprietor, a wheezy little Dutchman, kept a supply of miscellaneous 
goods in a large room at one end, which he called “thestore.” At the 
other end, divided from the store by a number of living-rooms, was 
the bar, which was supposed to be under the immediate supervision of 
Mrs. Van Steen; but as that good lady was fat and lazy, and spent the 
greater portion of her time in bed, Helen had practically sole charge 
of it. In her hands it had been made to assume quite a cheerful and 
inviting aspect. The floor was always kept freshly sanded ; the tables, 
if rough, were alWays clean, and the bark partitions were adorned 
by several neatly-framed drawings and sepia sketches of bush life, the 
work of Lyndon’s facile pen. There was an air of rude comfort about 
it which the rough miners, accustomed only to the asperities of bush 
existence, gratefully appreciated. Moreover, it seemed to them that 
“ shandy-gaffs” and “rum punches” acquired a subtler flavor when 
mixed by the deft fingers of the stately Helen than those dispensed in 
the reeking bar of the “ Welcome Nugget,” the rival hotel in the lower 
camp, where uncleanliness, to say nothing of ungodliness, reigned 
supreme. The “ Welcome Nugget” was the resort of the worst element 
of the Gully, both male and female, and its interior was nightly the 
scene of Bacchanalian orgies that rang out upon the still air in echoing 
bursts of revelry hideously discordant. This vile place was owned by 
a repulsive-looking ruffian named Ricardo, whom the miners with 
satiric irony had dubbed “ Pretty Dick.” He was a half-breed from 
the Philippines,—a powerful, well-knit, muscular fellow, lithe and 
active as a panther, but hideous in the extreme as to his facial aspect. 

He had suffered severely from “ sandy blight” * in the Gulf Country, 
and the lower lids of his glazed and bloodshot eyes hung down upon 
his cheeks in pendulous folds,—red, inflamed, and rheumy. His 
countenance, frightfully pitted with small-pox, was further disfigured 
by a huge cicatrix extending from scalp tochin. This dreadful wound 


5 A humpy is a small hut built of sheets of bark. 
* An affection of the eyes common on the sandy plains of Australia. 
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in healing had drawn the angle of his mouth up into the centre of his 
cheek, imparting to his face a perpetual leer,—a fixed and ghastly grin 
that was absolutely diabolical in its expression. 

This ruffian’s moral nature was in fitting conformity with his repul- 
sive exterior. He possessed toa marked degree all the cowardly, crafty, 
and vindictive qualities that distinguish his mongrel race. Moreover, 
rumor connected his name with many an inhuman crime, a circum- 
stance which appeared to enhance his reputation in the eyes of the 
rowdy element that frequented his resort. And this distorted image of 
humanity had, in common with the rest of the camp, fallen beneath 
the spell of Helen Compton’s beauty. Her calm, stately presence 
stirred his black soul to its deepest depths and fired his gross and 
sensual nature with an all-consuming passion. Night after night he 
turned the care of the “ Welcome Nugget” over to Stumpy Tom, his 
partner, and sought the bar of the “ Golden Dawn,” where he would 


sit for hours with his bloodshot eyes fixed upon Helen’s every move- 
ment, grinding his yellow teeth in silent rage and jealousy at every 
smile she bestowed upon the handsome Englishman. 

Helen soon saw that she was the object of this man’s regard, and 
the discovery filled her with an indescribable sense of loathing and 


disgust. : 
One evening he entered the bar at an early hour, and Helen was 


seated there alone. He had been drinking slightly, and this stimulus 
emboldened him to take advantage of the opportunity to urge his foul 
suit. His, beady eyes glittered, and his whole frame shook with ill- 
suppressed excitement, as he offered her all his wealth. He knew that 
was the only argument in his favor, and he dwelt upon it. 

He was rich, and had shares in many of the best claims in the Gully. 
His men had struck a vein of quartz in his new claim, the Morning 
Star, which promised to yield thousands. She should have all,—claims, 
shares, money, everything. She should live in Melbourne or Sydney 
like a princess, if she would only be his wife. Helen was startled at the 
man’s intense earnestness, She heard him throughout with paling cheek, 
and then told him plainly and calmly that she could not be his wife. 
This refusal only added fuel to his unreasoning passion. Intoxicated 
with her beauty and robbed of discretion by the drink he had taken, 
he seized her by the wrist and waist and, regardless of rapidly-approach- 
ing footsteps, bent down and would have pressed his loathsome lips to 
hers, when two tall figures—Harte and Lyndon—loomed in the door- 
way, and in another instant the ruffian was stricken to the earth by the 
Englishman’s stout arm. 

From that day forth the half-breed came to the bar of the “ Golden 
Dawn” no more, a wholesome piece of discretion on his part, in view 
of Harte’s threat to shoot him on sight if he ever ventured within pistol- 
shot of the place again. But in his heart he vowed to be revenged for 
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the blow he had received, and whenever he passed Lyndon his eyes 
gleamed with an expression of concentrated hate that boded ill for the 
handsome miner, who returned the vengeful glance with a contemptuous 
smile. 

Now old Van Steen, the Dutchman, owned shares in several good 
claims, and as the store occupied most of his attention during the day 
he took Blue Peter—who had shares in the same clajms—into partner- 
ship, to look after the mining interests. Blue Peter, having been duly 
installed as a member of the firm, at once assumed a fatherly interest 
in Helen, for whom he had always entertained a most respectful 
admiration. 

“ Tt ain’t right,” he remarked to old Van Steen, with much profane 
emphasis, “ it ain’t right to keep that poor gal hard at it all the 
day and then expect her to wait on us fellers all the 
night. So if so be, partner, as you ain’t got no objectiong, I’1l take her 
place o’ nights once in a while behind the bar and give her a breathin’ 
spell.” Old Van Steen offering no objection, it was agreed that Blue 
Peter should take Helen’s place every other night. There was a pre- 
vailing impression that Blue Peter’s solicitude on Helen’s behalf was not 
wholly disinterested, for it was observed that upon taking charge of 
the bar he immediately appropriated to his own use a bottle of exceed- 
ingly fiery whisky, from which he imbibed copious draughts at frequent 
intervals with an air of such deep abstraction, that he quite forgot to 
debit the cost to his personal account on the slate at the back of the 
door, whereon he kept a hieroglyphic record of the bibulous propen- 
sities of such of his patrons as obtained their liquor on credit. 

The arrangement with Blue Peter enabled Helen to spend many 
delightful evenings in Lyndon’s company. Her life in this remote 
mining-camp was a peculiarly solitary one. 

The otiose Mrs, Van Steen was the only one of her own sex with 
whom she could associate, for although there were a number of women 
in the lower camp who, as a sort of placebo to public sentiment, were 
spoken of as the wives of the men with whom they lived, their matri- 
monial ties were apparently of a very temporary nature, as it was no 
unusual thing—though at times somewhat confusing to the “new 
chum” ® unacquainted with the prevailing laxity of morals in Dirty 
Mary’s Gully—to find a female known as “ Mrs.” This on Monday 
figuring as “ Mrs.”’ That on the following Saturday. It was therefore 
but natural that, amid these rude surroundings, Helen should yearn for 
congenial companionship. From the first she had felt drawn towards 
Lyndon, whose manner and bearing had at once stamped him as 
superior to the uncouth bushmen with whom she was daily brought in 
contact. It is true “the Professor,’ Yon Wedern the German, and 


5 The term ‘“‘new chum” is synonymous with the expression “ tenderfoot”’ in 
the Western States. 
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De Remy the Frenchman were men of undoubted breeding and edu- 
cation ; but beyond a passing ccmpliment when they took a drink, they 
said but little to her; all their spare moments were given up to the 
fascinations of euchre and loo. But Lyndon had always had a weak- 
ness for the society of women, since the palmy days of his existence in 
London drawing-rooms, when he had been the bée noir of numberless 
fond mammas whose marriageable daughters, notwithstanding a judi- 
cious training in worldly principles, somehow would persist in falling 
hopelessly in love with the accomplished, but spendthrift, younger son. 
He was powerfully attracted by the grace and beauty of this singular 
woman,—more, perhaps, than he cared to admit. There was an inde- 
finable air of pathos in her every look and action, apart from the ele- 
ment of mystery surrounding the presence in a mining-camp of a woman 
of her gentle nurture and cultivated mind, that deepened the interest he 
took in her, apd he welcomed the respite from interminable discussions 
of values of claims and newly-found nuggets—the universal topic of 
conversation in the Gully—which these pleasant evenings in her society 
afforded him. And this interest would doubtless have developed into 
a deeper attachment had it not been for the memory of fair Edith 
Bartram, to whom he had given his heart two years before, when he 
and his friend Harte were staying at Wollattara Station, on the Mur- 
chison. He was only waiting until he had “ made his pile,”—to use a 
colloquialism of the Gully,—to go and claim her from her worldly old 
father, who had bluntly intimated that he would rather see his daughter 
marry for cash than sentiment. 

Helen had early discovered that the handsome miner was growing 
very dear to her. But, inconsistent as it may seem, with the dawning 
of this her first love aruse the hope that it might not be returned. 
For deep within her breast there rankled the memory of a shameful 
wrong that had darkened and embittered her life, and though morally 
she felt herself to be guiltless, she knew that in such cases as hers the 
thumbs of a merciless world are always turned downward in relentless 
condemnation. She did not seek to find solace in the thought that, 
here in the heart of the mountains, her past history was known only to 
herself. Indeed, in view of the courteous deference and respect paid 
her on every hand, that very circumstance made her feel that she was 
living a life of false pretense. 

In the calm, still evenings she frequently walked with Lyndon as 
far as the spot where the path to the lower camp branched off from the 
road that ran along the side of the cafion. In all her walks and talks 
with him she had never referred in any way to her past life, though he 
had told her almost everything he had to tell about himself. Some- 
times she longed to tell him the sad secret of her life, and yet again she 
feared the revelation might make her an object of scorn and reproach 
in his eyes, for she knew instinctively that he had the fullest faith in 
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her innocence and purity. And it thus happened that the story, always 
trembling on her lips, was continually deferred. 

Now, Ricardo, in spite of Harte’s threat, sometimes ventured into 
the neighborhood of the “ Golden Dawn” by night, in order that he 
might feast his eyes with an occasional glimpse of Helen as she passed 
to and fro about the bar. Hecameto the upper camp one evening and 
placed himself, as usual, in a position whence he could see without being 
seen. Being unaware of the change in the arrangements at the “ Golden 
Dawn,” he was surprised to see Blue Peter officiating in the place of 
Helen. His mind was busy forming theories to account for the change, 
when he heard voices close at hand, and a few minutes later he saw 
Helen walking slowly down the rocky road accompanied by the man - 
upon whom he had sworn to be revenged. Burning with jealous rage, 
he followed them at a distance, and when they halted at the edge of 
the terrace he drew near under cover of the rocks, and crouched down 
in the shadow of a small belt of myall some thirty yards away. His 
heart was filled with vengeful fury. Again and again he raised his 
pistol, but the fear that, instead of his hated rival, he might kill the 
woman for whom he would have given his soul, restrained him from 
pressing the trigger. Unconscious of his close proximity, Helen and 
Lyndon stood for some time listening to the concatenation of curious 
sounds arising from the nightly revel in the lower camp, and admiring 
the weird effect of light and shadow in the sweeping curve of the 
gorge. 

When at last Lyndon made a motion as if to continue the walk, 
Helen, who had been in a strangely silent mood all the evening, laid 
her hand on his arm and said,— 

“ Francis, I should like to tell you a story; it is rather a long one, 
but the night is young and we can sit down on this ledge of rock.” 

Lyndon, wondering somewhat at the sudden tone of sadness in her 
voice, sat down beside her, and, after a short silence, during which she 
seemed to be struggling to suppress some rising emotion, Helen, in a 
low, steady voice, began her story. 

R. Moncxton-DEnNE, 
Acting Hospital Steward U.S.A. 


In Camp, Fort RitzEy, Kansas, June, 1892. 


(To be continued.) 
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GENERAL CULLUM’S “BIOGRAPHICAL REG- 
ISTER”,.OF THE OFFICERS AND GRADU- 
ATES OF THE UNITED STATES MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY. 


AN examination of this most excellent work reveals the fact that the 
present edition for excels the original work, produced in 1868, not 
alone in its typographical appearance, but in the extension of every 
graduate’s record up to the present time; and added to the record, in 
many cases,—particularly those who were more distinguished during 
the war of the Rebellion,—are biographical sketches, containing the 
details of the principal events of their lives, written by friends. This 
is an important feature, and will doubtless be very gratifying to the 
relatives of those who have passed away and terminated their records 
on this earth. 

We have always regretted that General Cullum did not, when he 
contemplated the first edition of his work, include all the officers of the 
army, instead of confining it to the graduates of the Military Academy. 
If it was intended as a line of demarcation, then the book has served 
its purpose. When we examine its pages and find that the names of 
such men as Winfield Scott, Edwin V. Sumner, Jefferson C. Davis, 
A. H. Terry, Nelson A. Miles, and John A. Rawlins are not contained 
therein, it is somewhat disappointing, while those of Robert E. Lee, 
Albert Sidney Johnston, Earl Van Dorn, and others of like rebel 
notoriety, stand side by side with those of Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan. 

While we do not in any sense wish to appear as critics in the mat- 
ter, we believe that it would have proved much better to have devoted 
the last volume, or such part of the three as would have seemed the 
most desirable, to those who have died, arranging them alphabetically. 
To each of these records then could be attached the biographical 
sketches. 

The work contains much of interest to the casual reader, and is a 
necessary appendage to the principal libraries of every State in the 
Union, the records of whose sons are embraced therein. Massachusetts 
is interested in the services of General John G. Barnard, whose bio- 
graphical sketch is included in the work, and terminates with the 
following : 
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“A service of nearly fifty years in the Corps of Engineers has been 
closed by the death of one of the most prominent of its members, Of 
greatly varied intellectual capacity, of a very high order of scientific 
attainments, considerate and cautious, ripe in experience, sound in 
judgment, General Barnard has executed the important duties ‘with 
which he has been charged, during his long and useful life, with con- 
scientious care and regard for the public interests, and with an enthusi- 
astic devotion to his profession. His corps, the army, and the country 
are his debtors. Modest and retiring in disposition, considerate and 
courteous, warm in his sympathies and affections, our deceased associate 
will be missed as few are missed, and his name, which will be held as 
one of the foremost names of the Corps of Engineers, will be cherished 
with peculiar love and affection by his brother officers.” 

Connecticut is interested in the history of her gallant son, the late 
General John Sedgwick, who was killed at Spottsylvania, Virginia, 
May 9, 1864. His biographical sketch terminates as follows: 

“Sedgwick, though not what the world would call a brilliant man, 
possessed that strong, common sense which often insures the greater suc- 
cess in life. His modesty and unobtrusiveness were proverbial, but he 
was never backward where opportunity offered laurels to be won by an 
iron will and soldierly daring. Though slow in council, he was quick 
in action, and the roar of battle seemed to sharpen all his faculties. 
His soldiers cheerfully endured his rigid discipline, had unbounded 
confidence in his judgment, and willingly followed wherever faithful 
‘Uncle John’ led. He was always a favorite in the army, and his 
corps looked up to him as to a father ready to do anything for the 
reputation of his adopted children and the restoration of the unity of 
his country.” 

New York can never overlook the services of the brilliant Gou- 
verneur K. Warren, nor forget how cruelly he was served after four 
years of untiring zeal in the cause of the Union, when the olive branch 
of peace had already been plucked to crown the nation’s brow. The 
following is from his biographical sketch, after describing the battle of 
Five Forks, Virginia: 

“This charge put an end to all resistance. Surrounded by his 
captures, and flushed with victory, Warren sent back a staff-officer to 
report to General Sheridan and ask for further orders. These orders 
came in writing. They relieved him from the command of his corps, 
and ordered him to report to General Grant. 

“Tf the bullet which killed his horse had pierced the heart of the 
rider, Warren, like Wolfe dying upon the Heights of Abraham, would 
have gone down in history the hero of the battle. This order, more 
cruel than the bullet, doubtless caused his death after seventeen years 
of suffering, which intimate friends who understood his sensitive or- 
ganization can elone appreciate. It is pitiful that one of his last re- 
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quests was to be laid in the grave without the usual military ceremonial, 
without soldierly emblems on his coffin, or uniform on his body. The 
iron had entered his soul.” 

Pennsylvania can be no less interested in her trusted son, General 
George Gordon Meade. His biographer says : 

“The victory of Gettysburg over the largest and best appointed 
army of the Confederacy was the culminating glory of Meade, who, 
from the beginning of the Civil War, had been constantly in the fore- 
front ; had given his best energies to the great cause; had at no time 
shrunk from a duty ; had never sought a preferment; had cheerfully 
obeyed every order ; and had borne, without a murmur, every respon- 
sibility imposed upon him. General Meade was, in every sense, a true 
man, with no Janus sides of character to be worn to suit occasion. He 
was a gallant, chivalrous soldier, a wise and judicious counselor, a true 
and steadfast friend, the soul of highest honor, and to wife and children 
the devoted husband and affectionate parent.” 

And so we might go on throughout the Union. New Jersey may 
well feel proud of Kilpatrick; Rhode Island, of Burnside ; Delaware, 
of Sykes; Virginia, of Thomas and Reno; Ohio, of Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, and McPherson; Michigan, of Hunt; Kentucky, of Buford 
and Canby; and each of the States of many less distinguished than 
those mentioned. 

The author of the work, General George W. Cullum, was a native 
of New York, and graduated at the United States Military Academy 
in 1833, being appointed a brevet second lieutenant in the Corps of 
Engineers. He first served the country as an assistant in the con- 
struction of Fort Adams, at Newport, Rhode Island ; then, as assistant 
to the chief engineer, at Washington, D.C. He was on an inspection of 
Forts Severn and Madison, to examine their sufficiency for the defense 
of Annapolis harbor, Maryland, and subsequently as assistant engineer 
in the construction of Fort Adams. Having been promoted second 
lieutenant of the Corps of Engineers in 1836, he was engaged as 
superintending engineer of the building of the pier, dyke, and light- 
house at Goat Island, Newport harbor; of the construction of Fort 
Trumbull and Battery Griswold, for the defense of New London har- 
bor, Connecticut ; of the repairs of sea- walls for the preservation of Deer, 
Lovell’s, and Rainsford’s Islands, Boston harbor, Massachusetts ; and of 
the construction of Forts Warren, Independence, and Winthrop, for 
the protection of Boston harbor, Massachusetts. After a short period of 
recruiting service, Captain Cullum was employed as superintending en- 
gineer for devising and constructing sapper, miner, and pontoon trains 
for our armies in the war with Mexico, and for drill purposes at the 
Military Academy ; on special duty at West Point, preparing for pub- 
lication a “ Memoir on Military Bridges with India-~-Rubber Pontoons ;” 
as superintending engineer of the construction of cadet barracks at 
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West Point, New York. He was then detailed (March 25, 1848) at 
the Military Academy as instructor of Practical Military Engineering 
and Treasurer to July, 1848, then as commandant of Sappers, Miners, 
and Pontoniers, at the same place, until July 5, 1850, when he visited 
Europe on a sick leave of absence. He extended his visit through 
Asia and Africa in 1850-51, and to the West Indies, 1851-52. 

Returning to his former duties at West Point in June, 1852, he 
remained there until January 1, 1855, when he was superintending 
engineer (under the Treasury Department) of the construction of the 
New York Assay Office, and of the alterations and repairs of Wall 
Street Bank building, to convert it into offices for the United States 
Assistant Treasurer, at New York City, 1853-54. His field of duty 
was then changed to the South, and from 1855 to 1858 superintended 
the building of Fort Sumter and repairing of Castle Pinckney and 
Fort Moultrie, constructing wharves at Fort Johnson and Castle Pinck- 
ney, and of the preservation of the sites of the fortifications in Charles- 
ton harbor, South Carolina; and from 1855 to 1860, of the improve- 
ment of Maffit’s Channel into Charleston harbor, of the erection and 
repairs of: Charleston harbor light-houses, keeper’s dwellings and 
beacons, as well as repairs of Forts Macon and Caswell, North Carolina. 
He was member of a special board to devise the defenses of Sandy 
Hook, New Jersey, in 1858 ; was superintending engineer in the con- 
struction of fort at Clark’s Point, New Bedford, Massachusetts ; in 
charge of Fort Trumbull and Battery Griswold, Connecticut, from 1858 
to 1864, and for commencing a new fort at Willet’s Point, and making 
repairs and alterations at Fort Schuyler, New York, 1859-64. 

At the commencement of the war of the Rebellion he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant colonel, staff-aide-de-camp to the géneral-in-chief, 
April 9, 1861, and served as such to Lieutenant-General Scott, to Novem- 
ber 1, 1861. He was promoted major of engineers August 6, 1861; 
was member of the United States Sanitary Commission to June 11, 
1862; was chief engineer of the Department of the Missouri; was 
chief of staff to Major-General Halleck, while general-in-chief, and 
while performing the duties of that position was member of the Army 
and Navy Board to examine the condition and fitness of the Mississippi 
gun- and mortar-boat flotilla. He was in command at Cairo, Illinois, 
of operations auxiliary to the armies in the field on the Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Cumberland Rivers; of the defense of the district of 
Cairo, embracing portions of the adjacent States of Illinois, Kentucky, 
and Missouri. He organized the defenses of Cairo, Illinois; Bird’s 
Point, Missouri ; Fort Holt, Kentucky ; Columbus, Kentucky ; Island 
No. 10, and New Madrid, in 1862. 

General Cullum was chief engineer of the armies commanded by 
Major-General Halleck in the Tennessee and Mississippi campaign, 
and was engaged in the advance upon and siege of Corinth, and sub- 
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sequently in fortifying that place. He was on numerous boards, after 
this, to devise defenses for many places and for other purposes until 
1864, when he was assigned to duty as superintendent of the Military 
Academy, which position he held to August 28, 1866, and was mus- 
tered out of the volunteer service September 1, 1866. He then served 
on numerous boards for sea-coast defenses and for other purposes, until 
he was retired from active service, January 13, 1874, he having been 
promoted colonel of engineers March 7, 1867. 

He was brevetted colonel, brigadier-general, and major-general 
for faithful, meritorious, and distinguished services during the Rebellion. 
He died in 1892. 

The “Biographical Register” is in three volumes, 8vo, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 





THE BOATSWAIN’S CALL. 


* * * ~ * 


THE night was dark, with a rolling sea— 
The clouds o’er the moon were crossing, 
And the gallant ship ran fast and free, 
The spray from the knight-heads tossing. 


In the second dog-watch the bell struck eight, 
And with thrilling notes the boatswain 

Called each hoarse-tongued and active mate 
Toset the watch in motion. 


The weather forebrace and the lee main-lift, 
And the port foresheet were tautened, 

And the slack of the tacks, and the bowline’s drift, 
And the loose jib-sheet were shortened. 


And the boatswain reported the rigging sound, 
And all secure and in order, 

And assuring himself with another round, 
Fell overboard off the lee quarter. 


To the surface the boatswain rose alarmed— 
Saw the ship swiftly sailing away; _ 

To check her course, with his pipe unharmed, 
He sounded the call to “ belay.” 


By the waves the poor boatswain was buffeted sore, 
But the ship rounded to with a cheer ; 

To guide the brave seamen who tugged at the oar, 
The pipe faintly sounded to “ veer.” 


The seamen pulled hard for the sound of the call, 
But the wind and the sea were increasing ;— 
The pipe whistled faintly to “ heave and to pawl,” 
For the strength of the boatswain was ceasing. 
Vox. VIII. N. 8.—No. 1. 3 
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And toiling, the sailors unable to gain, 
Well knew their poor shipmate must drown, 
For they heard, o’er the face of the turbulent main, 
The perishing boatswain “ pipe down.” 


In the seaweed he rests, with his call in his hand ;— 
No more shall its sounds cause commotion, 

Till the trumpet shall blow o’er the sea and the land, 
Then “all hands” will he call from the ocean. 


C, H. RockwEL., 
Commander U.S.N. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


A FEw weeks ago we referred to the fact that two civilian witnesses had 
refused to testify before a general court-martial, in New York, which 
was held for the trial of a field-officer of artillery ; a case which has 
excited much attention, as pointing to a defect in the military code, and 
brings up, definitely and squarely, the question as to whether a military 
court can punish for contempt a civilian witness who refuses to testify 
before it. 

Mr. R. McKinlay Power, M.A., of the New York bar, gives us 
what, to a layman, seems a very satisfactory paper upon the subject, 
published in the March number of the Journal of the Military Service 
Institution. 

He remarks that, “ Although not entirely free from doubt in the 
matter, the writer is constrained to return an affirmative answer to the 
question,”—in other words, that civilian witnesses must testify before 
a military court. 

“The Military Code proper and the Articles of War do not,” he 
states, “ provide in express terms for the punishment of this species of 
contempt. The 86th Article is the only article which provides for con- 
tempt at all ; but that article hardly meets the case in point, for it merely 
declares that ‘a court-martial may punish, at discretion, any person who 
uses any menacing words, signs, or gestures, in its presence, or who dis- 
turbs its proceedings by any riot or disorder.’ It is also conceded, in 
limine, that this article and certain provisions of the statutes to be herein- 
after referred to embrace the wholestatutory law upon the important sub- 
ject of contempts committed, either by soldiers or citizens, with reference 
to the proceedings of military courts. Of course, the fact is not over- 
looked that, if the refusal to testify were committed by a commissioned 
officer or an enlisted man, charges under the 61st Article of War might 
doubtless be preferred against the former for ‘conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman,’ and against the latter, under the 62d Article, 
for conduct ‘to the prejudice of good order and military discipline,’ 
or against both officer and enlisted man under the latter article. The 
power to punish for contempt is an inherent power as well as a necessary 
attribute of every court. It is a branch of the common law, and is 
part of the law of the land. This power all superior courts have pos- 
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sessed from ‘time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary,’ and it has not been taken away ‘or abridged either by the 
Constitution or by statutory enactment. Without such a power every 
court in the land, civil and military, must lack its most essential safe- 
guard for the due and orderly administration of justice. . . . It is not 
necessary that every exercise of judicial authority should have for its 
foundation or sanction an act of Congress. The wheels of justice in 
every court, whether civil or military, would speedily be stopped, were 
it necessary in every matter to say ita lex scripta est. A general court- 
martial may not be a ‘court of record’ in the strict legal acceptation 
of that term, but it is a court of supreme and general military judica- 
ture.’ It has, in time of war, jurisdiction to try capital cases and to 
impose the sentence of death; to inflict discretionary punishment and 
sentence to imprisonment in a penitentiary ; to issue subpoenas requiring 
the attendance of both military and civilian witnesses, and to send its 
process into every State of the Union; to issue process of atta¢hment 
against civilian witnesses who fail or neglect to appear before the court 
and testify in any case; to administer an oath or affirmation to a wit- 
ness, and ‘ to punish, at discretion, any person who uses any menacing 
words, signs, or gestures in its presence, or who disturbs its proceedings 
by any riet or disorder ;’ to issue commissions for the examination of 
witnesses on interrogatories, and to regulate and determine its own 
procedure untrammeled by the orders of the convening authority. It 
possesses, in short, the requisites and incidents of a court of record, and 
every court of record in the land possesses the common-law right to 
punish for contempt of its proceedings and authority.” 

After noticing the powers of Congress in cases of contempt, and the 
power that Congress has given general courts-martial to compel wit- 
nesses to appear and testify, which courts of criminal jurisdiction within 
the State, Territory, or district where such military courts shall be 
ordered to sit may lawfully issue, etc., Mr. Power says, “It is very 
evident that it was never within the contemplation of Congress to 
deny to military courts this absolutely necessary and indispensable 
power of punishing for contempt, and it is apprehended that it has not 
failed or omitted to do so. . . . It is, I apprehend, both illogical and 
absurd to suppose that the court-martial has not the same power over 
witnesses declining to testify in its presence, and it must not be pre- 
sumed that Congress intended to produce such an inconvenient and 
repugnant result... . 

“Commenting upon this case, the Army and Navy Jowrnal—the 
official organ of the service—contended, although without argument of 
the question, that military courts of the United States possess ample 
authority to deal with such contempts ; and, as the author has herewith 
endeavored to show, he believes that the journal was sound in its 
general conclusion and construction of the law. If, however, the high- 
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est courts of our army do not in fact possess such power, it is an 
anomaly that should be no longer suffered to exist, and Congress ought 
to lose no time in effectually conferring it.” 


In the leading article of the Contemporary Review, entitled “William,” 
and anonymous, there is a reference to the arming of all the German 
cavalry with steel lances, whereas in Austria lances have been totally 
done away with. The steel lances are said to break readily, and can- 
not be replaced so readily as those with wooden staves. The small- 
sword of the infantry officer, with its leather scabbard, has been abol- 
ished, and a heavy dragoon-sword substituted,—for the subaltern to 
clink along the pavement, and his seniors to hook up, or to carry on 
arm, as they best may. “So that, whereas formerly the officer’s sword 
was a distinct symbol of the moral authority of the officer, for all 
officers are armed besides with revolvers (and that equipment seems to 
have answered fairly well in two great wars), the heavy sword is 
thought by many to be a great incumbrance.” 

The English army is changing officers’ swords, too. The Daily 
Graphic says, in giving illustrations of the new sword,— 

“The old sword, which has been for some sixty years in use, was 
meant for cutting and thrusting, and in these days is considered obso- 
lete, in that thrusting only is advised for officers in actual service when 
on foot. In the new weapon the sword is perfectly straight, with a 
square hilt to give play to the wrist in guarding and thrusting. Only 
about ten inches of the edge in front from the point is sharpened, but 
six inches from the point in the back is likewise sharpened for cutting. 
The rest of the blade, back and front, is blunt and rounded for parry- 
ing purposes, and has no power to cut. The new sword is much 
lighter, better balanced, and much smarter in appearance, as well as 
more serviceable than the old pattern, and officers who have been 
allowed the privilege of handling it before the new army order re- 
lating to its issue was published yesterday were unanimous in express- 
ing a decided preference for it to the old blade they have had to rely 
upon for years.” 

“ Rely upon” is a rather amusing term in this connection, for, ex- 
cept “asa distinct symbol of moral authority,” we never knew that the 
ordinary sword of the infantry or naval officer was a very dependable 
weapon. We seem to have heard of them as breaking or bending like 
hoop-iron at very critical moments. 

In the early part of the century the usual sword for officers was 
the curved mameluke pattern, the grip or hilt of which was very 
handsome, Our own Marine Corps retained this sword, with its hand- 
some belt, up to a comparatively short time. It is a pity they ever 
changed it. 
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And now, to return to the article which has caused these remarks. 

We do not know whether the censorship in Prussia is very severe, 
but “ William” must have wished it was, when he read this paper,— 
and we are told that he sees everything. 

No more biting sarcasm, or bitter truths, were ever uttered by 
Thomas Carlyle than this anonymous writer has put forth. It is im- 
possible to reproduce the whole article, but it is a model of “ small- 
sword” attack. Every thrust goeshome. For instance, an anecdote : 
“The field-day is over, and the emperor rides down the front, taking 
the report of each commanding officer as he passes along the line. One 
of them, in answer to the imperial query, had nothing to report. 

“ ¢ What, nothing ?’ 

“¢ No, nothing, sire.’ 

“¢ Nonsense; I command you to make me a report.’ 

“¢ Well, then, if your Majesty commands, I must obey; and all I 
can say is, that the whole affair was one confounded mess.’ ” 

This clever anonymous writer says that it is “ no wonder that jokes 
at the emperor’s expense, the sum of which would fill volumes, are 
current throughout the land. One of them, referring to his mania for 
traveling, will, we think, even bear rendering into English : 

“«¢ All hail to thee! In special train 
Still travel on and on again ; 
When soon you do run off the rail, 


You’ll hurry off to Bismarck then, 
And we shall welcome him again.’ 


“Yet his vanity is said to be such that he has no idea of the com- 
ments his eccentrivities call forth. His faith in his personal irresisti- 
bility is said to be invincible,—in fact, so much so that the shock of a 
discovery of the real feeling of a large section of the community might 
have serious mental consequences.” 

In another place the writer says, “Of military matters it is diffi- 
cult to judge. We are invited to believe that the aged, the used-up, 
and the unfit have been weeded out ; but we hear nothing of the ap- 
proved capacities which have been shunted. For these men do not air 
their grievances—like linen hung to dry—in the sun of publicity. 
Silence on these matters is the golden watchword of such men in 
Prussia. And, besides, the emperor has a gift, almost amounting to 
genius, of loading with flattery those whom he has decided to cast out.” 

“ In the meanwhile the fear is spreading in Germany that the ulti- 
mate consequences of the emperor’s departure from Bismarck’s foreign 
policy will be disastrous ; for a thorough reversal it is, notwithstanding 
the emphatic declaration of Chancellor Caprivi on the morrow of 
Bismarck’s dismissal, that the foreign ‘ course’ remained unchanged. 
But little public expression of this fear is heard, because the press in 
Germany does not fulfil the same position as that of England in giving 
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full voice to public opinion ; and patriotism instinctively silences many 
who fear to discuss what they feel they are powerless to change. But 
there is a good deal of silent opinion in Germany ; and it is this silent 
opinion which has been growing for the last two years, and has been 
quietly forming its own impartial judgment on the personality of the 
momentary figure-head of the German Empire.” 

“ And let it be borne in mind that when the emperor speaks of 
‘ My army,’ as he does so often, it is only the Prussian army that can 
be meant. The application of the term to the German army could 
only imply a slight to those other kings and princes who are but his 
allies, and whose armies are only in time of war by treaty placed under 
the supreme command of the German emperor. Thus such expres- 
sions are calculated to reawaken that spirit of particularism which it 
has been the one aim of the creators of Germany to extinguish.” 


The articles which appeared in the Independence Belge, this past 
spring, upon the “Naval Decline of England,” have attracted great 
attention, and deservedly so. There appears to be ‘internal evidence 
that “ Nauticus” is an Englishman, even if he had adopted a foreign 
tongue and a foreign journal in which to ventilate his ideas. 

As a specimen of the writer’s style we extract the peroration of 
the first article of the series : 

“ Where enlightened enthusiasm is so deplorably wanting, it is im- 
possible for the navy to be a popular force. The English nobility no 
longer places its sons therein. Of the two hundred and forty-four 
admirals and captains which the British fleet now has, there are but 
twenty-three peers, sons of peers, or baronets. Fourteen only of the 
five hundred and thirty-seven members of the House of Lords belong 
or have ever belonged to the navy, while two hundred and eighty-six 
belong or have belonged to the army. Let an honorable or lucra- 
trive post become vacant in the royal household, or in the administra- 
tion of the colonies, the prisons, etc., and the favored candidate is 
drawn five times out of six from the army, once out of six only from 
the navy. And, nevertheless, the navy takes nominal precedence of 
the army. It is called the ‘senior service,’ and the act of Parliament 
regulating naval affairs declares in its preamble that ‘it is on the navy, 
under the good providence of God, that our wealth, prosperity, and 
peace depend.’ That is not, indeed, to be doubted; but one would 
imagine rather that the English army—a force as insignificant as it is 
costly—surpassed the navy both in importance and in value. We 
(sic) lavish millions upon a force which would still be insufficient to 
protect the island kingdom, even if its effectives were doubled. We 
begrudge some thousands to the English navy, tlie great resource and 
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the true buckler of the empire. Incredible folly, recalling the fable 
of the whale which fancied itself an elephant!” 


Mr. E. P. Evans, in an article in a late Atlantic Monthly upon 
“ The Nearness of Animals to Men,” reviews a paper of the late Pro- 
fessor Von Prantl,—“Reformgedanken Zur Logik,”—and_ proceeds to 
say, “ Love, gratitude, devotion, the sense of duty, and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice are proverbially strong in dogs, and only a ‘ hard-shell’ 
metaphysician, who neither knows nor cares anything about them, would 
venture to deny them all moral qualities, and to assert that they are 
governed solely by a regard for their own individual well-being. 
There are also many apparently well-authenticated instances of animals 
deliberately taking their own lives; and without too credulously ac- 
cepting anecdotes of this sort, in which it is difficult to determine 
whether the creature was a felo-de-se or the victim of an accident, 
there is no psychological reason for rejecting them as old wives’ 
‘ fables,’ ” 

There is not, indeed ; and so, in this connection, the writer wishes 
to put upon record an incident which he himself witnessed. 

Very many years ago—just forty, in fact—he was attached to a 
sloop of war, homeward bound from a cruise in Chinese waters. The 
customary stop was made at Anjer, in the Straits of Sunda, for 
wood, water, and fruit, before the run to Cape Town. Being home- 
ward bound, the men were allowed to buy a number of monkeys, 
Java sparrows, parrots, etc., of which few lived many days, from the 
impossibility of properly caring for them. We had on board a very 
large number of “ Ward” cases of sugar-cane, for experimental plant- 
ing in the South, and monkeys would be very detrimental to these ; so 
every monkey had to be, nominally, the property of an officer, who 
was responsible for him. The chief boatswain’s mate, an old ship- 
mate, came to the writer and said that there was a big she-monkey 
alongside, with a little one at the breast, and if I said so he would 
take her. She had been brought alongside in the wicker trap in which 
she was taken, and when relieved from confinement had a belt and 
lanyard put on, and was put on the booms, with her baby, and made 
quite comfortable. It was curious to see how she washed her infant, 
with water from a cocoanut shell supplied by the real owner, polish- 
ing the little creature off with her big hairy arm. The baby played 
about on the “boom-cover,” and the mother, with eyes half closed, 
seldom seemed to look at it, but she never let it get beyond the 
reach of her very long arm; and when it came to that point she put 
her hand out and hauled it back by the tail, all the time, apparently, 
not looking at it. The mother and child were the pets of the ship, 
far and away beyond all others. 
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We had been three or four days in the Indian Ocean when the little 
one sickened. The mother had plenty of bananas and other food, 
such as boiled yam and cocoanut, but it did no good. One fine day 
the baby monkey died, and the boatswain’s mate took it from the 
mother’s arms, where she was fondling it, and threw it over the ham- 
mock-netting into the sea. The mother, on all-fours, gazed intently 
over the side for a little while, and then sat quietly down. But she 
never ate nor drank again, and with her horny fingers kept picking at 
the belt and lanyard by which she was confined. Next day, by patient 
effort, she succeeded in getting the belt loose, and made one leap across 
the gangway, from the boom-cover to the hammock-netting, looked at 
the water for a moment, and then went overboard, just where her 
baby had been thrown. Was this suicide? 


As was to be expected, the prize offered by the London Daily 
Graphic for the best means of communication between ship and shore 
has produced many curious and original propositions. Of these Mr. 
James Payn says, in his “ Notes,” “ The idea of the employment of 
ducks, however, is a direct plagiarism from Charles Reade’s ‘ Foul 
Play,’ where the birds are put to that very purpose, and if it win the 
prize, the hundred pounds should go to the novelist’s heirs. What 


takes one’s fancy most is the plan for walking ashore in complete 
diving costume. If this be adopted it will be necessary to warn the 
would-be rescuers ashore of what they are to expect. Even the best 
and bravest of life-boatmen must be conscious of peccadilloes, and, on 
beholding this terrible object coming out of the sea, it will be no re- 
proach to them if they turn and flee. It also strikes one that there 
will be a little difficulty on board the wreck, with the deck at a right 
angle and the waves mountains high, in turning out this gentleman in 
complete diving costume. A lady of my acquaintance, who always 
traveled with a collapsible boat in the form of a water-proof, used 
bitterly to complain that, on the only occasion when she found it ex- 
pedient to employ it, “she could get nobody to blow it out.” 


Gratitude does sometimes find a lodgment in the human breast, al- 
though some philosophers hold to the contrary. Witness the saying 
(was it Rochefoucauld’s ?)—“ gratitude is a lively sense of favors to 
come.” But when a man is dead, and his will executed, he can have 
no further favors to bestow, and so the more honor to the Life-Saving 
Service, which has presented the widow of their chief advocate, the 
late Honorable 8. S. Cox, with a very handsome testimonial of the 
regard in which they hold the memory of that very able and genial 
gentleman. 
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When he began his advocacy of our now great life-saving service, 
the surfmen were like the conies of scripture, “a feeble folk ;” and now, 
in the words of Senator Frye, “thousands of brave hearts are beating 
in unison with those of the life-savers, from the Golden Gate to 
Quoddy Head, all along the shores of the great lakes, reaching across 
the continent.” “The men who go down to the sea in ships, the 
women whose husbands:are battling with the cruel waves, the children 
whose fathers face the ocean tempests, unite with the surfmen in this 
grateful tribute.” 

The memorial vase is very beautiful and valuable. It is two feet 
high, two feet one inch in circumference, and weighs one hundred and 
twenty-five ounces. The design is unconventional and appropriate, 
and the chasing is entirely the work of one man. One feature of the 
design is a profile likeness of Mr. Cox, circled with laurel-leaves, 
against a background of coral, an emblem of the sea. 

Mr. Cox died on the 10th of September, 1889. 

Mr. Kimball, the superintendent of the Life-Saving Service, in his 
address, remarks, “ It has been said that nature never sympathizes in 
the sorrows of man, and that the idea of such a thing as a manifesta- 
tion of Providence in the events of the earth is a delusion. This may 
be so, but that day was marked by an incident that has strangely im- 
pressed me. The rain, which has been denominated the tears of heaven, 
fell profusely over an extended area of the country, and the storm cul- 
minated on the seaboard in one of the most furious tempests that ever 
swept the coast, scattering ruin upon the mainland, and strewing the 
shores with shipwrecks. Twenty-two vessels stranded within the 
province of a single station ; but by the skill and valor of its crew and 
the crews of the two adjacent stations, assembled in the manner I have 
described, one hundred and ninety-four persons, all on board, were 
rescued under the most disheartening conditions by the use of every 
known form of rescuing appliance, not a life being lost. This stu- 
pendous exploit, unparalleled in the history of life-saving effort, was 
only possible under the system of which our departed friend was the 
great promoter and champion, and might fitly signalize the flight of 
his noble spirit to its eternal reward.” 

Unfortunately there are still some people in our country who have 
not grasped the grand idea of this life-saving service. They are not 
very numerous, however ; and they are, for the most part, of the same 
calibre of mind as the Kansas statesman, “ who could not see what 
good a navy was going to do his constituents.” 

But the conditions are now becoming better understood by the peo- 
ple at large ; and it is a proud thing to say that we have now two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight well-equipped life-saving stations, at points where 
hazards are greatest and shipwrecks most frequent, with two thousand 
men to man them. Prouder, still, we may be, that the superintendent, 
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in a former report, declared that not one of these men had ever “ shown 
the white feather.” 


/ 


The English Nautical Magazine, for March, had an article on the 
British Life-Saving Service, which has done noble work, but which 
appears to be dependent upon the “ Royal National Life-Boat Society” 
for its means of support, while the government, which controls light- 
houses, and light-ships, and other life-saving means, has nothing to do 
with the life-boat service, and that on a coast which is peculiarly liable 
to marine disaster. It seems very droll to us, on this side of the 
water. The Nautical Gazette remarks : 

“But why should it be necessary to resort to shifts and devices in 
order to raise funds for the relief of the shipwrecked ? 

“ Whatever led to the formation of the Royal National Life-boat 
Society, in 1824, there is no reason now why a British life-saving service 
should not be established, equipped, and controlled by the state, or at 
least why the government should not supply that which is lacking in 
existing services, and thus render them thoroughly effective. 

“The United States maintains two hundred and twenty-five life- 
saving stations, each with its specially-trained men, competent to per- 
form whatever rescue-work may be required of them. The American 
‘surfman’ represents a type of life-saver that might with advantage be 
introduced into British life-saving agencies. The surfman trained to 
the broken water on exposed coasts has, over and over again, given 
satisfactory evidence of his extreme usefulness. 

“ We, in England, pride ourselves much upon the fact that our life- 
boats are manned by volunteer crews. But it must not be forgotten 
that even a volunteer crew has to be paid, and‘ even the sentimental 
phase of the question need not be prejudiced by the inauguration of a 
state life-saving service, for a man could still volunteer into that service, 
and he would be quite as much a willing life-saver as he who volun- 
teers to go in a life-boat merely for a single trip. Accident or death a 
government service could compensate for, did its servants meet with 
either. Public sympathy and private philanthropy could still find 
means of assisting life-saving around our coasts, and rewarding the 
efforts of those who gain distinction while engaged in it. Of course 
it would be for the state to settle what section of the community, and 
in what proportion the funds for a life-saving service should come.” 


Signaling, for purposes of war and the chase, is probably one of 
the most ancient of practices. It is as “old as the hills” from which 
the Apaches have sent their smokes of warning within a twelvemonth ; 
and much older than the alluvial shore from which the slavers used 
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to telegraph the passage of men-of-war on “ the coast,” in days which 
many of us remember. Signaling by wisps of straw, wrapped on 
tarred poles and set on fire, has been in use on the Danube and the 
Volga for ages; and towers and ladders of observation for military 
purposes have been in operation from the earliest recorded periods. 
The semaphore had its day, and was most useful, and naval signaling, 
of course, imperfect and awkward compared with modern codes, but 
useful to a degree. But, so far as we remember, there was no method 
of transmitting communications by sight, which exactly answered cer- 
tain conditions in actual use until the “ wig-wag” of Assistant Surgeon 
Myer assisted in the mighty operations which were carried on in these 
United States in 1861-65. Crude as the first attempts of General 
Myer were, he devised something which was practical and useful, and 
simple, and capable of great development; and which was of incalcu- 
lable benefit to us, both in the army and the navy,—but particularly 
in the army ;—and his work was well worth a brigadiership, even if 
it had never produced more than that message to General Corse, at 
Allatoona, “ Hold the fort, for I am coming !” 

The “ Signal Corps” grew up, and it got-too big,—and then it got 
too small, and diverged into ways which were not originally contem- 
plated. Fair “ weather work” was done, — especially in the second 
stage of its existenve,—and then it had to be changed. But the system 
is, and always will be, available and useful. We were led to think of 
these early efforts, and of the sun-glasses, and of improvements in sig- - 
naling at night, by an editorial in the English United Service, which 
says : 

“ After referring the matter to the commanding officers of regiments, 
and we must presume after carefully considering the reports sent in, 
the French Minister of War has now issued orders that instruction in 
infantry signaling is to be discontinued in all army corps with the 
exception of the Sixth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Corps, which are 
especially intended to operate in mountainous districts. Hitherto each 
battalion in the French army has had one officer, five sergeants, four 
corporals, and sixteen privates trained as signalers; it is quite prob- 
able, therefore, that the large number of combatants withdrawn for 
this service has had more to do with the determination to abolish the 
system than the reasons which are officially put forward as justifying 
its suppression. The reasons given are that, as the troops will mostly 
have to operate in level country, where suitable eminences for posting 
signalers will rarely be found, or in cultivated and inclosed districts, 
communication can be more easily and certainly kept up by cyclists 
than by visual signaling, which is often attended by considerable 
difficulties. In mountainous districts, on the other hand, the facilities 
for visual signaling are greater, whilst the opportunities for employing 
cyclists are less favorable; for the present, therefore, it is only in- 
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tended to reduce the signalers in the Sixth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Corps to a minimum. The decision arrived at by M. de Freycinet 
certainly seems open to grave question, and savors rather too much of 
riding a hobby to death. Granted that signaling has been overdone 
in the French army, that appears no sufficient reason for abolishing it 
altogether ; there is a mean in all things, and, as it is best to err on the 
safe side, we cannot suppose that the retention of a limited number of 
signalers would seriously affect the fighting strength of a battalion, 
whilst on the other hand their services at a pinch might prove of 
incalculable value. 

“Tf the wisdom of M. de Freycinet’s decision in this matter is open 
to question, certainly no exception can be taken to a decree which he 
has just caused to be issued for the field training of the Sanitary Ser- 
vice. In order to familiarize officers and employés of the Medical 
Service with the material, installation, and use of sanitary appliances 
in the field, a five-day’s course of practical instruction is to be held 
every year at Paris, Chalons, Rennes, Lyons, and Bordeaux, as forming 
the head-quarter groups for the eighteen army corps stationed in 
France. The practical instruction will include marches, erection and 
working of ambulances, field -hospitals, depot hospitals, and all other 
services in connection with the succoring and transport of the sick and 
wounded. These practical exercises will be preceded by conferences, 
at which explanations on theoretical details and appliances will be 


given by officers specially appointed for the purpose by the head of the 
Medical Department.” 


An editorial article in that conservative daily paper, the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, some little time ago made some remarks apropos of the 
investigation of the pension office, last spring, which disclosed no more 
than was expected, but quite enough to show that a thorough reorgan- 
ization of that extensive business is imperatively demanded. Crimina- 
tion and recrimination, on the part of the officials, should be sufficient 
reason for a new deal, if no others existed. 

It is, in fact, one of those matters which any American who loves 
his country hates to see ventilated, much as he may feel the necessity 
of an entire change in men and methods. 

The Ledger remarked, in the editorial referred to: “It is quite 
evident that there has been a good deal of favoritism of one kind or 
another, and that the business is beset by sharks in and out of office, 
who make enormous sums out of the fees of pensioners, if not directly 
from the government.” The editorial, in another place, says, “ If 
the pension office could be taken out of the hands of politicians, and 
turned over to retired army officers who distinguished themselves during 
the war, there would be some hope of having the business of the office 
carried on fairly, sympathetically, and honestly.” 
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One of these days our pension business will form a curious and not 
very savory subject for the future historian ; and the pity will be that 
anything unpleasant which may be said will not be capable of refutation. 


We remember having been seriously taken to task, on one occasion, 
by a very worthy English naval officer, for having made the assertion 
that the English writer, James, was (whenever there was a question of 
the success of any other than English naval forces) narrow-minded 
and prejudiced. For very many years all English naval officers be- 
lieved James’s many-volumed chronicle quite as implicitly, to say the 
least, as they did their Bibles. How shocked such veterans must be 
to read, in the articles on “ Naval Literature,” published in the Army 
and Navy Gazette, the following passage : 

“The title of James’s familiar work is curiously misleading, and 
many who know it by name rather than by reading have imagined that 
it really is a naval history of Great Britain. Even a writer so gener- 
ally competent as Mr. J. B. Mullinger, in his most valuable ‘ Introduc- 
tion to English History,’ says, ‘ For the history of the English Navy 
the work by James is, on the whole, the best authority.’ He might 
as well recommend Lord Macaulay’s ‘ History’ as the best authority for 
the history of the English Constitution. The ‘work by James’ is, 
in fact, merely a chronicle of the great war from 1793 to 1815; but 
not even for that time is it a history of the navy. It passes, for 
instance, very lightly over the mutinies of 1797, and barely mentions 
the great wave of mutiny which passed over the navy in that and sub- 
sequent years. As an account of the battles, from an English point of 
view, it is nearly perfect; but it is narrow-minded, one-sided, and 
generally ignorant of the difficulties and disadvantages under which 
the enemy labored. Its great defect, however, considered as a history 
is that it throws absolutely no light on the strategy of the war. In its 
pages, ships or fleets appear to range the seas, to meet and to fight, with 
no more definite aim than that of two retrievers casually worrying each 
other in the street. The work is thus rather a companion to history 
than a history in itself.” 

The author of these remarks is Professor J. K. Laughton, Royal 
Navy, perhaps the best authority on English naval history and cognate 
subjects who has ever lived. If one will take up some of the French 
writers on naval history, like Chevalier, or Froude, or Jurien de la 
Graviére, he will find a very different story from that told by the om- 
niscient and self-sufficient James, who, strange to say, was not a seaman. 

In this connection Professor Laughton pays a well-merited compli- 
ment to Captain Mahan, of our own service, in regard to his admirable 
“Influence of Sea-Power upon History ;” but Captain Mahan must be 
quite accustomed to appreciation and praise by this time. 
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“ Education for the Army” has been a favorite topic in the pages 
of the English United Service during the past winter and spring. 
Much severe criticism has been directed towards the “crammers” and 
their methods in preparing young men for commissions ; and, as the 
editor of the magazine invited replies, they came in,—in better form, 
it seems to us, than the paper of the writer who began the discussion. 
In the April number of the magazine Major de Thoren, a retired offi- 
cer, engaged in the preparation of aspirants for commissions in the 
British army, replies so effectually and so temperately to the original 
objector to “crammers,” that we should suppose the latter wishes he 
had never opened the subject,—at least in cold type. 

But what we wanted to say was, that it seems strange that some 
such youths as Major de Thoren mentions should have even the faintest 
hopes of becoming commissioned officers of the army. It appears that 
many of them had already served in the militia, as a step to the other 
commission. 

One of them, he says, wrote that “ Napoleon and Wellington to- 
gether caught Bliicher in the act of making a flank march at a place 
called Wavre, and signally defeated him.” 

Another wrote, quite seriously, that Napoleon beat Frederick the 
Great at Austerlitz. 

Major de Thoren says, “I consider that the pupils who have passed 
the preliminary and literary examinations are disgracefully ignorant 
of all that pertains to the word ‘ geography.’ Is it not surely annoy- 
ing when one is instructing the seniors in tactics to be asked such 
questions as the following: ‘Is not Salamanca in Italy? ‘ Where’s 
Austerlitz? Is it not in Russia? ‘Is Douro a French river, or 
where? The ‘or where’ is delicious. Every crammer of repute will 
know I do not exaggerate one whit in giving these instances. This 
very morning I was asked the following curious question: ‘Let me 
see, it was the Prussians and the Germans who fought at Austerlitz,— 
wasn’t it? Or the Austrians? What language do the Austrians 
speak ?’” 

Such exposures ought to be productive of good. These were young 
men, and not boys, who were asking these questions. 

As regards the geographical part, we think that they would have 
no chance in the preliminary examination at West Point or Annapolis, 
and the candidates there are much younger than those of whom Major 
de Thoren is speaking. It used to be said, “Oh! he’s a dull fellow, 
but he’ll fight.” Nowadays a young man must know at least a little 
geography, and fight, too. 


Colonel Anderson, of the Fourteenth U.S. Infantry, propounds, 
in a late number of the Journal of the Military Service Institution, the 
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question as to whether Gettysburg was the decisive battle of the Civil 
War. He argues most strongly that it was not. 

“Those who assert the decisive character of the battle of Gettys- 
burg ignore the fact that the war continued actively for twenty-two 
months after that engagement. There is an evident difference between 
even a great victory and a decisive battle. Such battles as Salamis, 
Pharsalia, Hastings, Austerlitz, Waterloo, and Sadowa, were followed 
by immediate and definite results. There have been many other battles 
more bloody and as famous as those named, which were not followed 
by the collapse of the power of either of the contending parties... . 
Very small battles have been followed by important and lasting re- 
sults. Yorktown and San Jacinto on this continent are instances in 
proof. . . . It is well known that Pemberton surrendered his army 
at Vicksburg on July 3, the last day of the Gettysburg fight. We 
have the authority of General Grant for saying that the fall of Vicks- 
burg sealed the fate of the Confederacy. Be that as it -may, it was a 
severer blow than Gettysburg. There the Confederate loss was about 
thirty-one thousand men. The loss in the Vicksburg campaign, in- 
cluding the consequent loss of Port Hudson, was forty-five thousand 
one hundred and sixty men. This was not only a much greater loss 
than the Confederacy could afford, but the opening of the Mississippi 
cut the Cotton States in two. Worse for them than this, it enabled the 
government to bring to bear both Scott’s anaconda policy and Grant’s 
policy of attrition. After Vicksburg there was no avoiding the squeez- 
ing or the blows. Yet even this was not a decisive victory. For sub- 
sequently, both to Pemberton’s surrender and to Lee’s retreat from 
Pennsylvania, the rebels won their greatest victory at Chickamauga, a 
defeat that might have proved fatal to us, had it not been redeemed in 
two months by the battle of Chattanooga, which was really the turning- 
point of the war.” 

There is much more to the point, but what we particularly wish to 
notice is the statement of opinion from the Southern side. Colonel 
Anderson was one of the Commissioners of Registration in the recon- 
struction times, and had a good opportunity of meeting those lately 
opposed to the North, and of receiving fresh impressions from them. 

“ After the war,” he says, “1 met a commission-merchant in Rich- 
mond who had made a large fortune during the contest, while by far 
the larger number of business-men in the South were bankrupt or im- 
poverished. I asked this shrewd financier why he had been so fortu- 
nate. He told he had begun to hedge as soon as Grant ‘ got out of the 
Wilderness.’ He explained, further, that soon after Spottsylvania, Con- 
federate money became almost worthless, and that he had invested all 
his savings in gold or land.” 

Colonel Anderson says, further, that, while acting as commissioner 
he “had many opportunities of talking with leading Confederate offi- 
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cers and rebel politicians. I asked very many of them when they 
began to despair of their cause. Many different answers were returned. 
Some said,‘ when the blockade was made effectual ;’ some, ‘ when Vicks- 
burg fell;’ others said, ‘when the darkies went back on them. But 
the greater number confessed that they began to lose hope whe= Grant 
invested Petersburg. In all my talks with them I never heard a 
Southerner ever mention Gettysburg as the turning-point of the war. 
If that battle had not been coincident with the opening of the Missis- 
sippi River, it would have been regarded by the Confederates only as 
an unfortunate episode. 

“The price of gold rose in New York City for just one year after 
Gettysburg was fought. Then it began to fall steadily and surely as 
our success became assured. On the other hand, Confederate securities 
became almost worthless when the Army of the Potomac crossed the 
James River and Sherman took Atlanta.” 

Colonel Anderson’s talks with Confederates remind the writer of a 
meeting with an old friend and messmate, not long after the war. Many 
naval officers will know who we mean when we say that he was No. 1 
of a very large date, and that his father held a high rank in the navy. 
This gentleman was a Northern man by birth and affiliation, but had 
resigned, upon his marriage, and had, for some years before the war, 
been conducting iron-works in the South. His capital was in these 
works, and his family to look out for, and so he remained there. The 
Confederate government set him to making shot, shell, and other muni- 
tions of war, and paid him handsomely in Confederate money. When 
the writer saw him, in Washington, and had a long yarn about old 
times, he said, “I was always so pressed and busy that I had never 
time to buy land, or other valuable and permanent possessions. I al- 
ways thought I would do so, but never did. I have a big trunkful 
of Confederate notes at home, which is all I have to show for my four 
years’ work, except the living of my family and the people I employ.” 

But he came out better than many did, and he had his works, in 
working order, at the end of the contest, and could make plowshares. 


A board consisting of Lieutenant-Commander Burwell and Naval 
Constructors Woodward and D. W. Taylor, having reported upon the 
use of cellulose, in April last, instructions were issued by the Navy De- 
partment to the commandants of navy-yards and superintending con- 
structors directing its use in certain classes of naval vessels. 

In connection with this fact we have noticed, in the last few months, 
quite a large establishment in Philadelphia, on the right bank of the 
Schuylkill River, just below Chestnut Street Bridge, erected for the 
purpose of making cellulose. 

Some inquiry disclosed the fact that cellulose was not a mere mass 
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of cocoanut fibre, shredded up,—such as is used in some countries for 
making most uncomfortable mattresses,—but the result of a true manu- 
facture ; a substance known to the botanist and chemist,—in short— 
Cy, Ay On. 

If a shoot of a young tree is washed repeatedly in cold or hot 
water, alcohol, ether, weak alkaline solutions, or diluted acids, all 
soluble substances are removed, and a fibrous or cellular material is 
left, the skeleton of the plant, which has been named cellulose. The 
cocoanut husk is particular rich in this material, besides a large pro- 
portion of common salt, some potassium, a good deal of tannin, and 
traces of metallic salts: say, cellulose, eighty parts; organic extracts 
ten parts ; ash seven parts, in the hundred. 

The salts and the tannin are said to have the advantage of pre- 
serving the substance from decay and from the attacks of insects. In 
fact, the cellulose is naturally slightly salted and slightly tanned. 

In the use of cellulose the great trouble is to prevent the oxidation 
when iron and water come in contact with it,—the case with all textile 


matters, 

For this reason any tanks or compartments of a ship which con- 
tain it must be coated on the inside with a paint, or coal-tar, so as to 
prevent condensation. Cellulose is extremely light,—one-fourth the 


weight of cork,—it is highly compressible, and therefore very elastic. 
It is also, like other spongy bodies, capable of absorbing water very 
rapidly by capillarity, and, in consequence of this absorption, to swell 
rapidly. The public often confound cellulose and celluloid,—celluloid 
being extremely dangerous, either in the shape of gun-cotton, or of 
articles of clothing, such as are sold in places where washing is a luxury. 

A few years ago a French man-of-war was at target practice in 
New-Caledonia, and firing at the shore. To their surprise, they could 
not locate the spot where the projectile struck. The target was hit, but 
the projectile seemed to disappear, as if by magic. The late Admiral 
Pallu de la Barriére, who was the commander of the vessel at the time, 
investigated the matter, and discovered that the shore he had fired at 
was not an earthen target, as it was covered with the refuse matter from 
a factory where ropes were made from cocoanut fibre, and where it had 
been accumulating for several years. The waves, dashing upon the 
shore, had massed this fibre and dust into a hillock which the storms 
of the rainy season were unable to wash away. 

Captain Pallu de la Barriére, after some time, came to the conclu- 
sion that ships which had holes made in them, of any reasonable size, 
could not sink if they were properly protected by such a substance. 

The kind of protection would be economical, as one had only to 
pick up waste material, all through the countries where cocoanuts are 
grown, and of no value to the makers of copra or to those who export 
the nut whole, for the benefit of confectioners and the detriment of the 
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digestive. apparatus of small boys. (While the water of the fresh nut - 
and the tender, jelly-like “ meat” are most wholesome and delightful, 
the only use of the old nut in the East-Indies is for grating as a basis 
for fresh currie,—a vastly different thing from currie-powder.) 

Cocoanut oil, expressed from the copra, has long been an important 
article of commerce, and the demand is greater than thesupply. Cocoa- 
nuts by the tens of thousands have been planted in Florida as a com- 
mercial speculation. The supply of the husks is, therefore, practically 
inexhaustible, and the cost limited pretty much to that of transpor- 
tation. 

To return to the early experiments. Captain Pallu de la Barriére 
had some tanks constructed which were filled from the mass of fibre 
discovered on the beach. But the marvelous effects observed when the 
great mass on the beach was fired at were not reproduced when only a 
few cubic metres were used. The captain did not, at that time, pursue 
his experiments (no captain of a cruising man-of-war can do such 
things), but he did not lose faith in what he had seen, and he found, 
at last, that the processes employed by the manufacturers of goods 
from fibres destroyed, in a great measure, the qualities which he sought. 
It was found necessary to sacrifice almost completely the fibre in order to 
give the cellulose, by a special process, its maximum effect in small bulk. 

As soon as he had perfected his invention, the captain took out 
letters-patent, by which the application of cellulose itself to the pro- 
tection of vessels was secured to him and his successors in all parts of 
the world. His own government was very incredulous, but, after ex- 
tended experiments, ordered the use of cellulose in all its ships,—at 
least cruisers and battle-ships,—as have several other nations since. 

The danger arising from the projectiles now in use, should they 
happen to penetrate, are obvious. Endeavors have been made to 
localize the inrush of water by cellular compartments; but the vast 
energy of the projectiles makes such efforts problematical. Some other 
materials have been used by constructors who recognized the danger, 
such as charcoal, seawrack, cork, poplar, light Italian brick and 
pumice, besides bamboo and tin boxes. They are all heavier than 
cellulose. If they did keep quantities of water out of compartments 
surrounding a shot-hole, they leave the shot-hole itself wide open. The 
advocates of cellulose say that the cellulose and fibre will accomplish 
automatic obturation of these holes. There is much more to be said 
on the subject, but we have not room for it. 

The reflection comes, how great the change has been, in compara- 
tively few years, when the carpenter and his crew rigged the pumps, to 
be worked by hand, and assembled by the main-bitts, the conical pine 
plugs, the mauls, and the slings for going over the side, when a ship 
went to “ general quarters,” and was supposed to be prepared to meet 
the enemy. 
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We have lately seen an argument in regard to the decision made by 
General Hancock (while acting as commander-in-chief of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, March 4, 1882), upon 
the claim to first-class membership in that order of candidates who 
were “ cadet-midshipmen” during the war of the Rebellion. 

The term “cadet-midshipman” did not exist during the period of 
the war, and the fact that it is used in this decision, the argument urges, 
shows that the subject was not thoroughly investigated. 

There is given, in Section 2, Article V., of the constitution of the 

Order, the statement that, among others who are eligible to the first class, 
are those “ who, having. served as non-commissioned officers, warrant- 
officers, or enlisted men, during the war of the Rebellion, have since been 
commissioned as officérs in the United States army, navy, or marine 
corps.” 
Midshipmen have been warrant-officers since December 22, 1775. 
Prior to the institution of the different grades of admirals, in July, 1862, 
they formed the recognized ninth grade in the list of line-officers ; and 
after that they formed the eleventh grade in that hierarchy. 

Since the establishment of the Naval Academy, in 1846, that insti- 
tution has always formed a part of the regular naval establishment, 
and duty there has always been considered, whether as student or in- 
structor, as counting in the general service record of naval officers. 
The midshipmen (not then cadet-midshipmen) at the Naval Academy 
were considered as general service officers, liable to be detached and 
ordered into active service at any time. They were so ordered, in point 
of fact. 

That service at the Naval Academy is considered by the Navy Depart- 
ment and by the Supreme Court as regular naval service is shown by 
the decision and record in Baker’s case: “ An appointment to the grade 
of midshipman to the navy, Act of July 16, 1862, . . . held that this 
appointee, while a midshipman at the Naval Academy, was in actual 
service within the meaning of the Act of March 3, 1883, and entitled 
to credit upon his grade of ensign for all his services from his appoint- 
ment as midshipman to the date of his commission as ensign.” 

We should very much like to see the decision of 1882 referred to 
a competent committee of the Loyal Legion. There are many good 
civil and military lawyers in the order. It is a point which affects very 
few persons, and one that, in the nature of things, cannot come up again, 
or in any way act as a precedent. 
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(September 23, 1780.) 


WITHIN a little road-side dell, 

Where light and shade alternate fell 
Through quivering branches gently swayed,— 
The quiet of whose solitude 

Was only broken by the sound 

Of music by the brooklet made, 

While softly murmuring through the wood, 
To merge its waters in the flow 

Of Hudson’s lordly stream below,— 
Three men lay crouching on the ground, 
Listening intent, for on their ear 

A sound has fallen, fast coming near ; 

And in those troublous times who knows 
If travelers be friends or foes? 


He comes,—a horseman. In his way 
He had no thought that danger lay. 
Concealed from him the lurking foe, 
And all unseen the fatal blow, 

That harbinger of coming woe 

To him who bore from traitorous hands 
The name and signet which should see 
Him safely by the roving bands 

Of cow-boys when on plunder bent, 
Or patriot guard, whose searching eye 
Sign for suspicion might espy ; 

And blind them to the dread intent, 


1 The old tulip-tree, long known as “‘ Major André’s tree,’’ disappeared many 
years ago, and near its former site, and close to the entrance to the little dell, now 
stands the André Monument. What was at that time a wild and lonely country 
road, is now one of the principal and most beautiful streets of Tarrytown. Major 
André was, at the time of his death, engaged to Honoria Sneyd, a young and 
beautiful English girl; and, as is known, was partly sent to America, at the secret 
instigation of his family, for the purpose of breaking the match. 
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The purpose dark that lay concealed 
Until the time to be revealed, 
And every peril passed should be. 


Perhaps his thoughts on that dread day 

Were with his heart in far-away 

Old England, where one loving breast 

His heart’s true love alone possessed. 
Perchance unbidden to his lips there came 
The softest whisper of a cherished name ; 
The faintest sigh, through which he breathed his soul 
O’er the sea’s far expanse, whose ceaseless roll 
Fit emblem was of his unquiet heart 

And restless longing, as within him burned 
Memory of her, from whom so far apart 

His country’s cause, stern duty’s call, had cast 
His lot ; to whom in his last hour he turned, 
And gave to her, his love, his fondest, last, 
Best thought, as faded, with his closing eye, 
The one bright star of all his memory. 


Perhaps his thoughts, of darker cast, 
Took a more drear and sombre hue, * 
As silently along he passed, 

Nor once turned round his head to view 
The brilliant charms of woods and fields,— 
The blushing beauties of the year, 
Arrayed in every gorgeous dress 

Which Nature’s ample stores possess, 
And early autumn’s advent yields 

Ere she puts on her garments sere. 

Nor casts he e’er a single glance 

O’er the broad Hudson’s fair expanse, 
Where lofty hill and crowning wood 

In solemn beauty darkly stood. 

No charm for him in leaf or flower, 
No music in the wayside rill, 

Nor softening influence in the hour ; 
No tender tint in cloud or sky, 

No morning carol of the bird ;— 

For him all Nature’s sounds were still ;— 
Naught to delight his ear or eye ; 
Unheeded all ;—unseen, unheard. 
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And yet that look betrays a care 
That ill befits a brow so fair 
And young. And why casts he about 
At times a glance of dread, or doubt? 
What can it be he seems to fear? 
Surely no peril lurking near. 

Hath he not but to show the sign— 
Safe conduct to the British line— 

To all who scan with searching eye, 
And to the question seek reply 

Of whence he comes, and whither goes, 
Be they who ask his friends or foes? 















The deepening shadows round him fell, 
As ’neath o’erarching boughs he rode, 
While far below the little dell 

The Hudson’s current brightly flowed. 
The broad expanse of Tappan Zee 
Gleamed like a newly-burnished shield, 
Or dazzling mirror which the sun 
Flashed his bright image full upon ; 
While every mountain, wood, and field 
Basked warmly in the noon-tide ray 
Shed by the radiant god of day, 

In brilliant hues resplendently. 


















Hard by the entrance to the dell, 
Standing like some grim sentinel, 

Just in the middle of the way, 

As if to guard the pass, a tree 

Spread its gnarled limbs fantastically. 
A cheerless place it was at best, 

As if by some weird spell possessed ; 

A grewsome spot, in whose deep gloom, 
Scarce lighted by a single ray 

From sun or moon, by night or day, 
No flower could ever hope to bloom. 














With doubtful glance and hurried tread, 
As half expecting in the gloom 

Of that drear, dim, uncertain light, 

To meet some weird, uncanny sight ; 
Some pallid spectre of the tomb, 

Or nameless horror, dark and dread, 
The traveler pursued his way 
Beneath its sombre shades by day. 
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By night the screech-owl’s piercing cry, 
The peevish cat-bird’s, sharp and high, 
The bittern’s, from the sedgy stream ; 
The prowling wild-cat’s dismal scream, 
The only sounds that e’er intrude 
Upon its awful solitude. 


He quickens now, with spur and rein, 
His horse’s somewhat lagging pace, 

For, sooth to say, it likes him not 

The dismal aspect of the place. 

Nor can he, as he now draws near 

To those weird branches spreading wide, 
From quick and timorous glance refrain ; 
Cast doubtfully upon the spot 

Where the dark tulip-tree upreared 

Its tangled limbs, as if he feared 

Behind its bole some foe might hide, 
Ready to leap with sudden spring 

At the same moment which should bring 
His horse’s head within the clasp 

Of that bold foe’s resistless grasp. 

Of nearer peril thought he not ; 

Could he but pass that dreaded spot 

In safety, all might yet be well ;— 

So thought he, as he passed the dell. 


“Stand and deliver!” such the word 
Of harsh command he sudden heard : 
A hardy hand hath grasped his rein, 
Another on his horse’s mane 

Is firmly laid, and a stern voice 

Bids him dismount. He hath no choice 
But to obey the dread behest ; 

Though zealously doth he protest 

His innocence of wrong intent. 

On lawful mission is he bent : 

Behold his papers, drawn with care ; 
Arnold’s own signature they bear ; 
What more need they? So let him on; 
For he must-end, ere set of sun, 

His journey, with the morn begun. 
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Firmly the men their prisoner hold ; 

Vain his entreaty to pass free ; 

Vain the deception, vain the lure. 

With scorn they spurn his proffered gold ; 
No bribe he offers shall secure 

From them his purchased liberty. 

In vain! he hath himself revealed 

The secret he would keep concealed. 

Those patriot hands, which brought to light 
The proof that pales his cheeks with. fright, 
Will guard him well. The game is lost ; 
’T was played in vain—his life the cost. 

Yet for her sake, whom he held dear, 

Shall he not claim at least—a tear ? 


T. H. FARNHAM. 
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Readers of the ‘‘United Service’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


One of the “Six Hundred” on the 
Balaclava Charge.! 


I wisu to tell of what I, as a private 
soldier in the ranks of one of its regiments, 
saw of the doings of the Light Brigade in 
its memorable and glorious charge, and 
what befell in our Russian captivity my 
comrades and myself who had the ill- 
fortune to become prisoners of war. Of 
the maneuvring of the early morning I 
shall say nothing, and .but little of the 
glorious charge of the Heavy Cavalry, a 
good deal of which, with muttered anger 
at being restrained from striking in on 
the Russian flank, we Light-Bobs wit- 
nessed from our position near the hither 
end of the Causeway Ridge. We saw 
the straining gallop of the red-coated 
troopers and their swords flashing in the 
air; we heard the wild shout of the Innis- 
killings, and the hoarse roar of ‘‘ Scotland 
for Ever !’’ from the throats of the Grays ; 
and we, envious yet admiring, gave back 
a cheer and the brotherly shout of ‘‘ Good 
old Heavies!” Trumpet-Major Joy, of 
the Seventeenth Lancers, was Lord 
Lucan’s field-trumpeter, and we men of 
that corps envied him his good luck, for 
we made sure he had charged with the 
Heavies; but this was not so, and, tied 
as he was to the divisional commander, 
he had the misfortune also not to share 
in the charge of the Light Brigade; 


1Reprinted from Nineteenth Century for May, 
1892, by permission of the Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Company, of New York, the American 
publishers. 





wherefore we have been obliged to ex- 
clude him from our commemorative ban- 
quets ever since, as no man can take part 
in them who did not actually ride the 
charge down the valley. 

The Seventeenth Lancers had been un- 
fortunate in regard of their commanding 
officers. Colonel Lawrenson, who had 
brought us out, went sick the day after 
the Alma, during which battle he rode 
almost doubled up, as we thought, with 
cholera. We did not greatly regret him, 
for we considered him a little too extra- 
dainty for the rough-and-ready business of 
warfare. When after the battle we and 
the Eleventh Hussars were sent forward 
after theretreating enemy, he called many 
a good soldier a coward for roughly hand- 
ling Russian soldiers who resisted cap- 
ture. An officer I tackled fired a pistol- 
shot at me point blank, which carried 
away one of the rings of my horse’s bit. 
I pulled quick upon him and felled him 
with the butt of my lance, for doing which 
Colonel Lawrenson called me a coward,— 
a word hard tostomach even from one’s 
colonel. His successor, Major Willett, 
was a good soldier, butatyrant. Shortly 
before the day of Balaclava, the cavalry 
had to turn out and stand to their horses 
all night in very bitter weather. Major 
Willett would allow neither officer nor 
man of his regiment to cloak, and to do 
him justice he did not do so himself. 
This needless and wanton exposure—the 
other regiments were confortably cloaked 
—wrought his own death; he was a 
corpse bofore sundown of the following 
day. Captain Morris, who had been on 
staff duty, and who had seen much war 
service in India, then took command as 
next senior officer, and it was he who led 
the regiment in the charge. When he 
came to us from the staff many of the 
fellows did not know him, dressed as he 
was in blue frock coat and forage-cap 
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with gold-edged peak. ‘‘ Who is he?’ 
was their question. ‘‘ Why, Slacks!’ 
was the reply. This was the nickname 
he brought from the Sixteenth Lancers ; 
no man of our corps ever knew the sig- 
nificance or origin of it. 

When the Heavies and the Russians 
were having itout, Captain Morris moved 
out and spokevery earnestly to Lord Car- 
digan in front of the Light Brigade. We 
heard nothing of the short conversation 
excep. Cardigan’s hoarse sharp-closing 
words, — ‘‘No, no, sir!’? — whereupon 
Captain Morris fell back, uttering the 
words as he wheeled his horse in front of 
the right squadron,—'‘ My God, my God, 
what a chance we are losing !’’—at the 
same time slapping his sword sharply 
against his leg, asif in anger. I among 
others distinctly heard the words and 


marked the gesture, and we were not slow | 


to believe that he had suggested to Car- 


digan that now was the time tostrike the | 


flank of the Russian cavalry, and that 
Cardigan had rebuffed him. 

After the Heavies’ charge the Light 
Brigade was moved a little way ‘left 


back”’ and then forward, down into the | 


middle of the upper part of the outer val- 
ley, and fronting straight down it, the 
Heavies remaining a little in advance 
to the right about the crest of the Cause- 
way Ridge. We stood halted in those 
positions for about three-quarters of an 
hour, Lord Cardigan in front of his 


brigade, Lord Lucan on our right front | 


about midway between the two brigades. 
I may here describe the compositon of 
the first lineof the Light Brigade and 
my own particular place therein. On the 
right were the Thirteenth Light Dra- 
goons (now Hussars), in the centre the 
Seventeenth Lancers, on the left the 
Eleventh Hussars, which latter regiment 
before the charge began was ordered back 


in support, so that during the charge the | 


first line consisted only of the Thirteenth 
Light Dragoons and the Seventeenth 
Lancers. All three regiments were but 


of two squadrons each ; the formation of 
course was two deep. I belonged to the 
right troop of the First (the right) Squad- 
ron of the Seventeenth Lancers; my 
squadron leader being Captain (now Gen- 
eral) R. White, my troop leader Captain 
On the 


Morgan, -now Lord Tredegar. 
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extreme right of the front rank of the 
squadron rode private John Lee, a grand 
old soldier who had long served in India 
and whose time was nearly up; I was 
next to him, and on my left was my com- 
rade Peter Marsh. 

As westood halted here, Captain Nolan, 
of the Fifteenth Hussars, whom we knew 
as an aide-de-camp of the head-quarters 
staff, suddenly galloped out to the front 
through the interval between us and the 
Thirteenth, and called out to Captain 
Morris, who was directly in my front, 
‘¢ Where is Lord Lucan?’’ ‘‘ There,” 
replied Morris, pointing,—“ there, on the 
right front!’’ Then he added, ‘‘ What 
is it to be, Nolan?—are we going to 
charge ?’’ Nolan was offalready in Lord 
Lucan’s direction, but as he galloped 
away he shouted: to Morris over his 
shoulder, ‘‘ You will see! you will see!”’ 
Just then we had some amusement. 
Private John Vey, who was the regi- 
mental butcher and had been slaughter- 
ing down at Balaclava, came up at a 
gallop on a troop-horse of a Heavy who 
had been killed, and whom Vey had 
stripped of his belt and arms and ac- 
coutred himself with them over his white 
canvas smock frock, which, as well as his 
canvas trousers tucked into his boots, 
were covered with blood-stains. His 
shirt-sleeves were rolled up above his 
elbows, and his face, arms, and hands 
were smeared with blood, so that as he 
formed up on Lee’s right shouting—he 
had some drink in him—that ‘he'd be 
d——d if he was going to be left behind 
his regiment and so lose the fun,’’ he was 
indeed a grewsome yet laughable figure. 
Mr. Chadwick, the adjutant, ordered him 
to rein back and join his own troop in the 
Second Squadron, and I saw no more of 
him, but I afterwards knew that he rode 
the charge, had his horse shot, but came 
back unwounded, and was given the dis- 
tinguished conduct medal. 

I cannot call to mind seeing Lord 
Lucan come to the front of the Light 
Brigade and speak with Lord Cardigan, 
although of course I know now that he 
did so. But I distinctly remember that 
Nolan returned to the brigade, and his 
having a mere momentary talk with Car- 
digan, at the close of which he drew his 
sword with a flourish, as if greatly ex- 
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cited. The blood came into his face—I 
seem to see him now; and then he fell 
back a little way into Cardigan’s left rear, 
somewhat in front of and to the right of 
Captain Morris, who had taken post in 
front of his own left squadron. 


Cardigan’s figure and attitude, as he faced 


the brigade and in his strong hoarse voice | 


gave the momentous word of command, 
‘“‘ The brigade willadvance! First squad- 


ron of Seventeenth Lancers direct!’ | 
Calm as on parade,—calmer indeed by far | 


than his wont on parade,—stately, square, 
and erect, master of himself, his brigade, 


and his noble charger, Cardigan looked | 


the ideal cavalry leader, with his stern 
firm face and his quiet soldierly bearing. 


His long military seat was perfection on | 


the thoroughbred chestnut ‘“ Ronald” 
with the “ white stockings” on the near 
hind and fore, which my father, his old 


riding-master, had broken for him. He | 


was in the full uniform of his old corps, 
the Eleventh Hussars, and he wore the 
pelisse, not slung, but put on like a patrol 
jacket, its front one blaze of gold lace. 
His drawn sword was in his hand at the 
slope, and never saw I man fitter to wield 
the weapon. 

As I have said, he gave the word of 
command, and then turning his head 
towards his trumpeter, Britten of the 
Lancers, he quickly said, ‘‘Sound the 
Advance !”’ and wheeled his horse, facing 
the dark mass at the farther end of 
the valley which we knew to be the 
enemy. The trumpeter sounded the 
“Walk ;” after a few horse-lengths came 
the “Trot.’’ I did not hear the “ Gal- 
lop,’’ but it was sounded. Neither voice 
nor trumpet, so far as I know, ordered 
the ‘‘ Charge ;” Britten was a dead man 
in a few strides after he had sounded the 
““Gallop.”” We had ridden barely two 
hundred yards and were still at the trot, 
when poor Nolan’s fate came tohim. I 
did not see him cross Cardigan’s front, 
but I did see the shell explode, of which 


a fragment struck him. From his raised | 


sword-hand dropped the sword, but the 
arm remained erect. Kinglake writes 


that ‘ what had once been Nolan” main- | 


tained the strong military seat until the 
‘erect form dropped out of the saddle ;”’ 
but this was not so. The sword-arfn in- 


And I | 
remember as if it were but yesterday | 
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| deed remained upraised and rigid, but 
all the other limbs so curled in on the con- 
torted trunk as by a spasm, that we won- 
dered how for the moment the huddled 
form kept the saddle. It was the sudden 
convulsive twitch of the bridle-hand in- 
ward on the chest that caused the charger 
| to wheel rearward so abruptly. The 
weird shriek and the awful face as rider 
and horse disappeared haunt me now to 
this day, the first horror of that ride of 
horrors. 

As the line at the trumpet sound broke 
from the trot into the gallop, Lord Cardi- 
gan, almost directly behind whom I rode, 
turned his head leftward towards Captain 
Morris and shouted hoarsely, ‘‘ Steady, 
steady, Captain Morris!’’ The injunc- 
tion was no doubt pointed specially at 
the latter, because he, commanding the 
regiment one of the squadrons of which 
had been named to direct, was held in a 
manner responsible to the brigade com- 
mander for both the pace and direction 
of the whole line. Later, when we were 
in the midst of our torture, and, mad to 
be out of it and have our revenge, were 
forcing the pace, I heard again, high 
above the turmoil and din, Cardigan’s 
sonorous command, “‘ Steady, steady, the 
Seventeenth Lancers !’’ and observed him 
check with voice and outstretched sword 
Captain White, my squadron leader, as 
| he shot forward abreast of the stern dis- 
ciplined chief leading the brigade. But, 
resolute man though he was, the time 
had come when neither the commands — 
nor the example of Cardigan availed to 
restrain the pace of his brigade; and 
when to maintain his position in ad- 
vance, indeed, if he were to escape being 
ridden down, he had to let his charger 
out from the gallop to the charge. For 
hell had opened upon us from front and 
either flank, and it kept open upon us 
during the minutes—they seemed hours 
—which passed while we traversed the 
mile and a quarter at the end of which 
was the enemy. The broken and fast- 
thinning ranks raised rugged peals of 
wild fierce cheering that only swelled 
the louder as the shot and shell from the 
battery tore gaps through us, and the 
| enfilading musketry fire from the infan- 

try in both flanks brought down horses 
Yet in this stress it was fine 





| and men. 
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to see how strong was the bond of dis- 
cipline and obedience. ‘‘ Close in! close 
in!’? was the constant command of the 
squadron and troop officers as the casual- 
ties made gaps in the ragged line, but 
the order was scarcely needed, for of 
their own instance and, as it seemed, 
mechanically, men and horses alike 
sought to regain the touch. 

We had not broke into the charging 
pace when poor old John Lee, my right- 
hand man on the flank of the regiment, 
was all but smashed by a shell; he gave 
my arm a twitch, as with a strange smile 
on his worn old face he quietly said, 
‘‘Domino! chum,’’ and fell out of the 
saddle. His old gray mare kept along- 
side of me for some distance, treading 
on and tearing out her entrails as 
she galloped, till at length she dropped 
with a strange shriek. I have men- 
tioned that my comrade, Peter Marsh, 
was my left-hand man; next beyond 
him was private Dudley. The explosion 
of a shell had swept down four or five 
men on Dudley’s left, and I heard him 
ask Marsh if he had noticed ‘‘ what a 
hole that b shell had made’’ on his 
left front. ‘‘Hold your foul-mouthed 
tongue,’’ answered Peter, ‘‘ swearing like 
a blackguard, when you may be knocked 
into eternity next minute!’”’ Just then 
I got a musket-bullet through my right 
knee, and another in the shin, and my 
horse had three bullet wounds in the 
neck. Man and horse were bleeding so 
fast that Marsh begged me to fall out; 
but I would not, pointing out that ina 
few minutes we must be into them, and 
so I sent my spurs well home, and faced 
it out with my comrades. It was about 
this time that Sergeant Talbot had his 
head clean carried off by a round shot, 
yet for about thirty yards farther the 
headless body kept the saddle, the lance 
at the charge firmly gripped under the 
right arm. My narrative may seem 
barren of incidents of the charge, but 
amid the crash of shells and the whistle 
of bullets, the cheers and the dying cries 
of comrades, the sense of personal dan- 
ger, the pain of wounds, and the con- 
suming passion to reach an enemy, he 
must be an exceptional man who is cool 
enough and curious enough to be looking 
serenely about him for what painters call 
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‘local color.’’ I had a good deal of 
“local color’ myself, but it was running 
down the leg of my overalls from my 
wounded knee. 

Well, we were nearly out of it at last, 
and close on those cursed guns. Cardi- 
gan was still straight in front of me, 
steady as a church, but now his sword 
was in the air; he turned in his saddle 
for an instant, and shouted his final com- 
mand, ‘‘ Steady ! steady ! closein!”? Im- 
mediately afterwards there crashed into 
us a regular volley from the Russian 
cannon. I saw Captain White go down 
and Cardigan disappear into the smoke. 
A moment more and I was within it my- 
self. A shell burst right over my head 
with a hellish crash that all but stunned 
me. Immediately after I felt my horse 
under me take a tremendous leap inio 
the air. What he jumped I never saw 
or knew; the smoke was so thick I could 
not see my arm’s length around me. 
Through the dense veil I heard noises of 
fighting and slaughter, but saw no ob- 
stacle, no adversary, no gun or gunner, 
and, in short, was through and beyond 
the Russian battery before I knew for 
certain that I had reached it. 

I then found that none of my comrades 
were close to me; there was no longer 
any semblance of a line. No man of the 
Lancers was on my right, a group was a 
little way on my left. Lord Cardigan 
must have increased his distance during 
or after passing through the battery, for 
I now saw him some way ahead, alone 
in the midst of a knot of Cossacks. At 
this moment, Lieutenant Maxse, his lord- 
ship’s aide-de-camp, came back out of 
the tussle, and crossed my front as I was 
riding forward. I saw that he was badly 
wounded; and he called to me, ‘For 
God’s sake, Lancer, don’t ride over me! 
See where Lord Cardigan is,’’ pointing 
to him, ‘rally on him!’’ I was hurrying 
on to support the brigade commander, 
when a Cossack came at me and sent his 
lance into my right thigh. I went for 
him, but he bolted; I overtook him, 
drove my lance into his back and un- 
horsed him just in front of two Russian 
guns which were in possession, of Ser- 
geant-Majors Lincoln and Smith, of the 
Thirteenth Light Dragoons, and other 
men of the brigade. When pursuing 
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the Cossack, I noticed Colonel Mayow 
deal very cleverly with a big Russian 
cavalry officer. He tipped off his shako 
with the point of his sword, and then 
laid his head right open with the old cut 
seven. The chase of my Cossack had 
diverted me from rallying on Lord Car- 
digan; he was now nowhere to be seen, 
nor did I ever again set eyes on the chief 
who had led us down the valley so 
grandly. The handful with the guns, 
to which I momentarily attached myself, 
were presently outnumbered and over- 
powered, the two sergeant-majors being 
taken prisoners, having been dismounted. 
I then rode towards private Samuel 
Parkes, of the Fourth Light Dragoons, 
who, supporting with one arm the 
wounded trumpet-major (Crawford) of 
his regiment, was with the other cutting 


and slashing at the enemies surrounding | 


them.? I struck in to aid the gallant 
fellow, who was not overpowered until 
his sword was shot away, when he and 
the trumpet-major were taken prisoners, 
and it was with difficulty I was able to 
cut my way out. Presently there joined 
me two other men, Mustard, of my own 
corps, and Fletcher, of the Fourth Light 
Dragoons. We were now through and 
on the farther side of a considerable 
body of the Russian cavalry, and so 
near the bottom of the valley that we 
could well discern the Tchernaya River. 
But we were all three wearied and weak- 
ened by loss of blood; onr horses wounded 
in many places; there were enemies all 
about us, and we thought it was about 
time to be getting back. I remember 
reading in the regimental library of an 
officer who said to his commander, ‘‘ We 
have done enough for honor.’’ That 
was our humble opinion too, and we 
turned our horses’ heads. We forced 
our way through ring after ring of 
enemies, fell in with my comrade Peter 
Marsh, and rode rearward, breaking 
through party after party of Cossacks, 
until we heard the familiar voice of Cor- 
poral Morley,’ of our regiment, a great, 

2 For this act of valor Parkes received the 
Victoria Cross. 

8 Morley took his discharge in 1856, because 
he was not awarded the Distinguished Conduct 
medal, which certainly should have been given 


him. He went to America, fought on the 
Northern side all through the Civil War, was 
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rough, bellowing Nottingham man. He 
had lost his lance-hat, and his long hair 
was flying out in the wind as he roared, 
‘“‘Coom ’ere! coom ’ere! Fall in, lads, 
fall in!’”? Well, with shouts and oaths 
he had collected some twenty troopers of 
various regiments. We fell in with the 
handful this man of the hour had rallied 
to him, and there joined us also under 
his leadership Sergeant-Major Ranson 
and private John Penn, of the Seven- 
teenth. Penn, a tough old warrior who 
had served with the Third Light in the 
Sikh War, had killed a Russian officer, 
dismounted, and with great deliberation 
accoutred himself with the belt and sword 
of the defunct, in which he made a 
greatshow.* A body of Russian Hussars 
blocked our way. Morley, roaring Not- 
tingham oaths by way of encouragement, 
led us straight at them, and we went 
through and out at the other side as if 
they had been made of tinsel-paper. As 
we rode up the valley, pursued by some 
Hussars and Cossacks, my horse was 
wounded by a bullet in the shoulder, 
and I had hard work to put the poor 
beast along. Presently we were abreast 
of the infantry who had blazed into our 
right as we went down; and we had to 
take their fire again, this time on our 
left. Their firing was very impartial; 
their own Hussars and Cossacks follow- 
ing close on us suffered from it as well as 
Not many of Corporal. Morley’s 
party got back. My horse was shot 
dead, riddled with bullets. One bullet 
struck me on the forehead, another passed 
through the top of my shoulder; while 
struggling out from under my dead horse 
a Cossack standing over me stabbed me 
with his lance once in the neck near the 
jugular, again above the collar-bone, 
several times in the back, and once under 
the short rib ; and when, having regained 
my feet, I was trying to draw my sword, 
he sent his lance through the palm of 
my hand. I believe he would have suc- 
ceeded in killing me, clumsy as he was, 
if I had not blinded him for the moment 
twice taken prisoner, and spent a year in Libby 
prison, retired with the rank of captain, and is 
now employed in the War Department at Wash- 
ington. 

4Penn received the Distinguished Conduct 


medal, and the queen presented him with a 
gold watch. 


we. 
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with a handful of sand. Fletcher at the 
same time lost his horse, and, it seems, 
was wounded. We were very roughly 
used. The Cossacks at first hauled us 

along by the tails of our coatees and our 

haversacks. When we got on foot they 

drove their lance-butts into our backs to 

stir us on. With my shattered knee and 

the other bullet wound on the shin of 

the same leg, I could barely limp, and 

good old Fletcher said ‘! Get on my back, 

chum!” I did so, and then found that 

he had been shot through the back of 
the head. When I told him of this, his 

only answer was, ‘‘ Oh, never mind that, 

it’s not much, I don’t think.’”’ But it 

was that much that he died of the wound 

a few days later; and here he was, a 

doomed man himself, making light of a 

mortal wound, and carrying a chance 

comrade of another regiment on his 

back. I can write this, but I could not 
tell of it in speech, because I know I 

should play the woman. 

When we reached the Tchernaya, the 
Russians were as kind to us as the Cos- 
sacks had been brutal before. We found 
there a number of comrades; for some 
of us water was fetched, to others was 
given vodki. We were soon conveyed 
in bullock-carts to a village a little dis- 
tance in rear, where our wounds were 
attended to. I placed on-the window- 
ledge the bullet which had been extracted 
from my knee. The Russian sentry took 
it and asked by signs if it had wounded 
me. I nodded, whereupon the Ruski 
spat upon it and threw it out of window, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Sukin sin ;’—son of a fe- 
male dog. A strange thing happened 
this afternoon. Private John Bevin, of 
the Eighth Hussars, had been having his 
wounds dressed. A Russian cavalryman 
who was lying on the opposite side of 
the hut, and who had two desperate 
sword-cuts on the head and three fingers 
off, had been looking hard at Bevin for 
some time. At last he got up, crossed 
the floor, and made Bevin understand 
that he it was who had cut the Russian 
about so severely. Bevin cheerfully 
owned to the charge, and, pointing to 
the fragment left of his own right ear, 
gave the Russian to understand that it 

was he who had played the part of St. 
Peter. Whereupon the two fraternized, | 
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and Bevin had to resort to much artifice ° 
to escape being killed by the battered 
Muscovite. 

About four the same afternoon, when 
we were all very stiff and sore, General 
Liprandi, the Russian commander, was 
so good as to pay us a visit. He was 
very pleasant, and spoke excellent Eng- 
lish. ‘*Come now, men,’ he asked, 


| “what did they give you to drink? 


Did they not prime you with spirits to 
come down and attack us in such a mad 
manner?’ William Kirk, of the Seven- 

teenth Lancers, an unwounded prisoner — 
who had lost his horse, was leaning 

against the door when Liprandi spoke. 

He had been punishing the Russian 

vodki a bit, and he stepped up to the 

general and said, ‘‘ You think we were 

drunk? By God, I tell you that if we 

had so much as smelt the barrel we ° 
would have taken half Russia by this 
time!’’ Liprandi looked at him with a 
smile and remarked, quite humorously, 
‘‘ Indeed, then to be sure we should have 
had a poor chance!’’ Sergeant-Major 
Fowler, of the Fourth Light Dragoons, 
had been run through the back by a Cos- 
sack lance, and was sitting in a corner. 
He was a fine dignified soldier, a gentle- 
man born I believe, and one of the hand- 
somest men in the Light Brigade. To give 
more room in the carts to his comrades, 
he walked every step of the fifty miles 
to Simferopol ; his wound mortified, and 
he died within the week after his cap- 
ture. Raising himself with great pain 
and difficulty, for his wound had stif- 
fened, he stood upright and severely 
checked Kirk for his impertinent for- 
wardness ; then coming smartly to “ at- 
tention’ before Liprandi and saluting 
the General, he said, with great earnest- 
ness: ‘On my honor, sir, except for the 
vodki that your men have given to some 
of them, there is not a man of us who 
has tasted food or drink this day. We 
left camp before daylight, and were con- 
tinuously in the field until we became 
prisoners of war. Our uncooked rations 
are still in our haversacks. Our daily 
issue of a mouthful of rum is made in 
the afternoon, and, believe me, sir, we 
don’t hoard it. I wish all the men who 
have gone to their account this day were 
as free of sin as they were of drink!” 
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Liprandi was moved. ‘ You are noble 
fellows,” said he, ‘‘and I am sincerely 
sorry for you. I will order you some 
vodki, and will send you also some pens, 
ink, and paper, for some of you at least 
have parents, wives, or sweethearts; so 
write and tell them that they can rely on 
your being well treated.”’ 

Soon after the general had gone, the 
surgeons entered and set about ampu- 
tating a leg of each of four men. They 
did not use chloroform, but simply 
sprinkled cold water on the poor fellows’ 
faces. It seemed a butchery job, and 
certainly was a sickening sight; nor was 
any good purpose served, for each of the 
sufferers died immediately upon the re- 
moval of the limb. At night we were 
served out, instead of blankets, with the 
greatcoats which the Turks had left he- 


hind when they evacuated the redoubts. | 


They swarmed with vermin, but the 
night was bitterly cold, and we found 
them very acceptable. Next morning 
General Liprandi paid us another visit 
to tell us that a flag of truce had been 
sent to him from the English camp, re- 
questing permission to bury our dead; 
and that he had replied that the Russians 
were Christians, and would undertake 
the decent interment of the English 
dead. He then asked whether we had 
any idea how many of our horses had 
been killed. Of course we had not, and 
he informed us that the number was 
four hundred and four. 
ing, he again denounced the charge as 
‘sheer madness,’”’ but repeated that we 
were ‘‘noble fellows.” 

That same night we started for Sim- 
feropol, in one-horse carts, two men in a 
cart lying on straw. We traveled by 
night, covering the fifty miles in four 
marches. At the halting-place at Liva- 
dia a Russian officer annexed my spurs, 
but was civil enough to give me twenty 
ecopecks for them, which coin the Rus- 
sian orderlies stole from me when carry- 
ing me into Simferopol Hospital. When 


we were stripped there, most of our uni- | 


forms were so stiff with blood that they 
could have stood on end of themselves. 
After a week’s rest, it was found that the 
wounded limbs of several poor fellows 
were mortifying, and amputation in those 
cases was resorted to, but with very bad 
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As he was leay- 


| with them. 
| brought here after the battle of Inker- 
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results, for of nine men operated on, 
only one survived. On the 3d of No- 
vember the Grand Dukes Nicholas and 
Michael, sons of the Russian Emperor, 
came to Simferopol on their way to 
Sevastopol, and paid us a visit in the 
hospital. They asked us whether we 
were comfortable, and if they could do 
anything for us. We laid aside shyness 
in the presence of so great personages 
and bluntly complained of the food 
served to us, which consisted of black 
bread, each loaf weighing from thirty 
to forty pounds, cabbage soup, which 
was to us horrible, made as it was of 
cabbage, small lumps of meat, vinegar, 
and oil, which mixture was boiled in a 
large iron pot with garlic, after which 
the pot was brought into the ward, and 
the order of the day was that we should 
all sit round it with great wooden spoons, 
and dip into it for luck. He was indeed 
a fortunate man who chanced to fish out 
one of the sparse morsels of meat. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas said he was aware 
that it was not English soldiers’ diet, 
but that it was exactly the same ration 
on which the Russian soldiers were 
marching and fighting; and he added 
that as we got farther into the interior 
of Russia we should find our food im- 


| prove. He said it was a great pity to see 


such fine men knocked about as we had 
been ; and before leaving, told us that 
any complaints we should desire to make 
we were to report the same just as if we 
were with our regiments, and we might 
rely that they should be inquired into. 


| Plenty of visitors came to see us daily. 


A kind French lady, Madame Jacque- 
mire, frequently brought us wine, grapes, 
and biscuits ; she would go down on her 
knees by the bedside of the poor fellows 
who were waiting for death and pray 
The wounded Russians 


man died like flies; every morning five 


5 Mr. Kinglake errs in stating, on the author- 
ity of General Todleben, that the Russian sol- 
diers subscribed of their pay to buy white 
loaves for the English prisoners. They were 
very friendly and kindly, they gave us of their 
vodki, and did buy for us milk with oil and 
vinegar, fruit, etc., but it was not until we 
reached Kharkoff that we saw white bread, 
and then it was supplied, not by soldiers, but by 
citizens, 
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or six carts piled high with dead bodies 
passed our windows on the way to the 
dead-pit. Every hole and corner of the 
great hospital was crammed with wound- 
ed men, three out of four of whom were 
the victims of bayonet wounds, so that 
the fighting must have been very close. 
They looked anything but pleasant at us 
Englishmen, and indeed there was one 
row. William Kirk, of the Lancers, 
lying sick in the next ward to me among 
a number of Russian soldiers, was spit 
on by two of them. He up like a shot, 
and went at the crowd of them with his 
fists. After a struggle he was over- 
powered, thrust by the orderlies into 
something like a strait-jacket, and tied 
down on his bed, where he remained till 
the evening, when the surgeon released 
him, threatening him with severe pun- 
ishment if he used his fists again. He 
died very soon after, and our suspicion 
was that he had been poisoned that same 
night. 

I felt greatly relieved when we became 
so far convalescent as to be able to quit 
this hospital and be sent on the march 
farther into the interior. Each man re- 
ceived an outfit of long boots, a sheep- 
skin coat, a black coat, two rough shirts, 
pieces of rug for socks, and a fur cap 
with flaps. It was on Christmas after- 
noon (1854) that we were removed from 
the hospital to the prison. The sergeant 
of the guard sold for us the Turkish 
greatcoats we had no further need of, 
and bought vodki for us with the pro- 
ceeds. We kept our Christmas sitting 
round a big fire, passing the bottle till 
the vodki was all gone, the Russian guard 
sharing with us as boon companions. 
Next morning, in a blustering, freezing 
snow-storm, we began our march, in 
company with a gang of convicts in leg- 
irons and each handcuffed to a long chain. 
They were soldiers who had misbehaved 
at Inkerman; most of them were Poles, 
and we were told that they were bound 
for Siberia. My knee was still bent, and 
I walked with a crutch, so that I soon 
fell behind a long distance. Two men 
of the escort were sent back for me, and 
the good fellows, pitying my painful con- 
dition, made a seat for me with their 
muskets, and in this “‘king’s chair,”’ 
with an arm round the neck of each, 
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they carried me to the end of the day’s 
march. During the rest of the long 
journey, which lasted for days, I traveled 
in a bullock-cart by the officer’s order. 
Our men and the escort were very 
friendly together; they used to march 
along singing and laughing linked arm 
and arm. We were billeted in the filthy 
huts of the Russian villages we passed 
through, and it must have been in the 
foul air of those stinking hovels where 
three of us, of whom I was one, caught 
a violent fever, raving in which we were 
left behind in the hospital of Alexan- 
drovska, where we were well treated, 
and received the greatest kindness. Poor 
Brown died two days after admission. 
Harris and myself at the end of a month 
were well enough to resume our march. 
At Ekaterinovslow, a large and fine city, 
we were joined by three French soldiers, 
two of whom were prisoners of war, one 
a deserter, and by two English infantry- 
men who were deserters. The Russian 
soldiers hated deserters, and they always 
got the roughest of treatment; while the 
prisoners of war were billeted and were 
regarded by the escort as comrades, the 
deserters were shoved into the prisons 
and we saw them only during the march. 
At the daily roll-call before starting, 
when a prisoner’s name was called, he 
would be patted on the back and called 
a‘ good man ;’’ when a deserter answered 
to his name, he would be pushed rudely 
to one side, spit on, and called a ‘‘ Sukin 
sin.” Of course we English prisoners 
never spoke to our two disgraceful coun- 
trymen; but I felt great pity for the 
French deserter when he told me his 
story. When in the advanced trenches, 
he said, his party was much annoyed by 


‘the fire of a Russian sharp-shooter in an 


7 


adjacent rifle-pit, and the officer ex- 
claimed that he wished to God some 
one would kill the fellow. Presently 
this man, by his own account, crept 
forward in the darkness, shot the sharp- 
shooter, and ran in under a heavy fire 
from both sides. On his return the officer 
asked where he had been, and when he 
answered, instead of being praised as he 
expected, he was ordered into arrest. In 
his passion he ran at the officer, knocked 
him down, leaped out of the trench, and 
ran to the Russians under fire. I was 
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‘told that soon after he left us he died 
broken-hearted at Tamboff. 

During our three weeks’ march from 
Ekaterinovslow to Kharkoff we from 
time to time met very large bodies of re- 
enforcements going towards Sevastopol, 
consisting for the most part of old men 
and young lads, scarcely able to carry 
their guns. They would point their 
guns at us and shout, ‘‘ Angleski! Sevas- 
topol!’”? We used to advise them to 
make haste, because for the present the 
English had not got many Kussians to 
shoot at. At Kharkoff we were quar- 
tered in the prison, but were under no 
restrictions. Soon after our arrival a 
lady came into our room and asked us, 
in our own language, whether we were 
the English prisoners. When we told 
her we were, she took us all to her own 
house and treated us with great kind- 
ness. When the time to leave came, she 
got permission from the governor of the 
place for me to remain behind until the 
spring weather should come, and she 
furnished me with an outfit of clothes 
and linen. I was very comfortable under 
her roof, and I spent my time in making 
her a little flower-garden with a pretty 
border. The good lady promised that it 
should never be destroyed or altered. 
At Easter came the fine weather, and I 
rather reluctantly had to start for Vero- 
nesch with a fresh relay of prisoners. 
There I was heartily welcomed by my 
comrades, who had quite given me up 
for lost. Our Veronesch quarters were 
very comfortable; we had a large house 
assigned to us, specially furnished for 
the occasion; we had the liberty of the 
whole town, and received many invita- 
tions to Russian houses. We lived well 
on white bread, beef, mutton, and plenty 
of eggs and milk ; and we had one rouble 
each every five days for spending money. 
We resolved among ourselves that if 
any man of us disgraced the English 
good name by bad conduct, we should 
take the punishment of him into our 
own hands; and I am proud to say that 
only twice during the three months we 
spent in Veronesch did this infliction be- 
come necessary. At the end of that 
time we got the route for Odessa, which 
we knew meant restoration to liberty. 
One fine August morning we left Vero- 
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nesch, with the good wishes and regrets 
of its inhabitants, who crowded around 
us wishing us God-speed with great cor- 
diality and earnestness. We returned 
in very different style to our upward jour- 
ney—traveling in comfortable spring- 
carts at the rate of fifty miles a day. 
But when near Odessa a very unpleasant 
incident occurred. Arriving one night 
at a village where there was nothing to 
eat, we commissioned three of our num- 
ber to go and buy provisions in an adja- 
cent village on the other side of a river. 
On their way back, while waiting for a 
boat, they were suddenly attacked by six 
men with heavy clubs, who felled and all 
but stunned them. Recovering them- 
selves, they went vigorously at their 
assailants, who had made a bad selection, 
for there were not three finer men in the 
British cavalry than Bird (Eighth Hus- 
sars), Cooper (Thirteenth Light Dra- 
goons), and Chapman (Fourth Dragoon 
Guards). Setting to business in the good 
old English style, they severely punished 
their antagonists, who bolted, but not 
before damaging our men considerably. 
Next morning, the three cavalrymen 
recognized their antagonists among the 
soldiers of the port. Their faces, indeed, 
would have betrayed them, battered and 
bruised as they were. Bird and his two 
comrades, savage at the unprovoked at- 
tack of the night before, were for taking 
further satisfaction, when the soldiers 
fixed bayonets and kept them off. The 
officer came up and gave the order to 
march, but we demanded that he should 
put the six men under arrest. He re- 
fused, and struck Bird in the face. Bird 
knocked the officer down with a straight 
one from the shoulder ; some of us grasped 
the muskets of the soldiers, others ran to 
a hut and armed themselves with stakes 
pulled out of its roof. Discretion, how- 
ever, was thought the better part of valor 
when the officer ordered his men to load 
with ball-cartridge; but on our arrival 
at Odessa, Bird, Cooper, and Chapman 
reported the affair personally to the gov- 
ernor, who placed the officer and the six 
men under est, and, as we are told, 
punished them severely. Two days’ 
march from Odessa we met a large batch 
of Russian soldiers who, taken at the 
Alma and Inkerman, had been prisoners 
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of war in England, and, having been 
exchanged, were on their way home. 
They greeted us with great warmth, and 
evidently had found England a very 
pleasant country. “Very good stout! 
very good beer! very good beef! Brigh- 
ton very good! Russia got no Brighton! 
Russia no good! sorry to come back !’’ 
were their exclamations. 

We were not allowed to enter the town 
of Odessa, as it was being fortified, but 
were quartered in a fine house on the 


outskirts standing in beautiful grounds. ° 


Here we got up theatricals, dancing, and 
all sorts of amusements, and used to have 
our large room full of Russian visitors 
laughing at private Warren’s ground 
and lofty tumbling, and joining in the 
chorus of our songs. But ten days after 
we reached Odessa, H.M.S. ‘‘ Agamem- 
non” came in under a flag of truce to 
take us off. A good many of us were 
rather sorry to have to go, for we had 
enjoyed on the whole a very good time 
and had received most kind and friendly 
treatment. Our Odessa friends rigged 
us out in underclothing and crowded to 
the wharf to bid us farewell. There was 
much handshaking and not a few at- 
tempts to kiss us; but we could not stand 
that. As we left the wharf we gave 
our friends three hearty British cheers. 
Thirty-six men of the Light Brigade had 
been taken prisoners of war on the day 
of Balaclava. Of those only fifteen came 
out of captivity. Of twelve men of the 
Seventeenth Lancers taken, there came 
back three, privates Thomas Marshall, 


James McAlister, and James W. Wight- | 


man. We reached the camp of our regi- 
ment toall appearance perfect Russians, 
and were not at first recognized; but 
when we were, we received a hearty 
welcome from officers and men. But, 
alas! what a mortality among the old 
‘“« Deaths !”’ 

To my great delight, however, my old 
comrade Peter Marsh was still to the 
fore, having weathered it all through 
without ascratch or a day’s sickness. A 
few days after rejoining, we three were 
tried by court-martial for being absent 
without leave for twelve months; of 
which charge we were honorably acquit- 
ted and returned to duty. My comrades 
and I saw some tough scenes in the 
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Indian Mutiny, but on them I will not 
now enlarge. 

My two steadfast chums, Marsh and 
Mustard, and I are now for some years 
settled down near to each other, and at 
our Annual Commemoration Banquet, 
and on Christmas-Days and Bank Holi- 
days, we three old comrades fight our 
battles o’er again, and thank God that 
we are alive to do so. 

J. W. WicHTMAN, 
Late Seventeenth Lancers ; Secretary 
Balaclava Commemoration Society. 


At Sixty-six. 


(From the Quarterly Review.) 


A sIx times seven years’ war of life 
With head—heart—spirit—plays some 
: tricks ; 
A little weary of the strife, 
I pause—and find I’m sixty-six. 


My head is clear, my joints are free 
Of gouty and rheumatic cricks ; 
Of working power there seems to be 
Still something left at sixty-six. 


The comradeship I most enjoy 
Of Ita, youngest of my chicks; 
She calls me “darling!” ‘‘ young old 
boy!” 
And quite forgets I’m sixty-six. 


The jangling of contending creeds, 

Of Christian hate the sneers and kicks, 
Weary the spirit; love it needs 

From God towards man, at sixty-six. 


It’s night—the lamps are burning low— 
The wax-lights dwindle into wicks: 

Nurse says, ‘‘’Tis almost time to go, 
The clock has just struck sixty-six. 


But Love and Purpose, as of yore, 
With the world’s throbbing pulses 
mix; 
The world, with thousands to its score, 
Is young, tho’ I am sixty-six. 


And clearer views of life shall reach 
A higher self-restraint, and fix 
Vague impulse to high rule, and teach 
More than I’ve learned at sixty-six. 
ARCHBISHOP THOMSON. 
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‘(A COVENANT WITH THE DgEaD,” by 
Clara Lenore, is a recent issue of the Lip- 
pincott Series of Select Novels, and it is 
a bright, interesting, and well-told story. 
The writer possesses very unusual abil- 
ity, and in “ A Covenant with the Dead”’ 
she has given to the world a novel quite 
as good as any other that has appeared 
this year. 


‘© Otp Dacrzs’ DaRLinG,’’ by Annie 
Thomas, is another of the Lippincott 
Series. This is a readable novel of the 
conventional type and differs only in the 
names of the characters and their sur- 
roundings from the score of other stories 
that Mrs. Cudlip has sent to the printers 
during the past decade. 


Courtesy ‘‘Ad Nauseam.” 

A RECENT French writer on the “‘ Rev- 
olution, the Empire, and the Restora- 
tion,”’ cites an amusing instance of what 
he calls heroic courtesy. Percy, Lord 
Beverly, invited to dine with him a mar- 
quis who was one of the most valiant 
soldiers of the army of Conde. Wish- 
ing to honor his guest and the cause 
which he served, that of the French 
king, the English peer ordered his butler 
to bring him a bottle of fine wine one 
hundred years old,—“‘a ray of sun shut 
in crystal.’ He opened it carefully and 
offered a glass to the marquis, saying, 
‘Tf you deem it worthy the honor, will 
you drink in this wine the health of 
the king?’”’ The marquis tasted the 
wine. ‘How do you like it?” asked the 
host. ‘‘ Exquisite,’ replied the marquis. 
‘¢Then,”’ said Lord Beverly, “ finish the 
glass; only in a full glass can one drink 
the health of so unfortunate a king.” 
Without hesitation the marquis did as he 
was bidden. Only when the English- 
man tasted the wine did he learn that 
what he had forced on his guest was cas- 
tor oil; and henceforth he Held the polite- 
ness of the French towards the English 
in the highest esteem. 


Tue Prince of Wales is anything but 
a military man, but he is the most “ nu- 
merous” officer inthe world. In accord- 
ance with a custom peculiar to monar- 
chica] countries, he is from time to time 
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appointed a colonel, or some such rank, 
in regiments in Great Britain and all 
over the continent of Europe, until now 
he is the happy possessor of eighty uni- 
forms. Each new one costs on an aver- 
age four hundred and fifty dollars, so 
that he has about thirty-six thousand dol- 
lars invested in that way. Labouchere, 
the great English Liberal, wittily says, 
‘‘He may hate to spend the money of 
English tax-payers in buying military 


| clothes that he never wears, but he is 


obliged to make the sacrifice.” 


For England’s Sake. 
(From the National Observer.) 


GIVE us war, O Lord, 
For England’s sake, 
War righteous and true, 
Our hearts to shake. 
We are drinking to the brim 
What will poison heart and limb, 
And our eyes are growing dim, 
For England’s sake! 


Give us war, O Lord, 
For England’s sake, 
War righteous and true, 
Such as our fathers knew, 
Our hearts to shake. 
Ere the tricks and arts of peace 
Make our manliness to cease, 
While our world-wide foes increase, 
For England's sake! 


Give us war, O Lord, 
For England’s sake, 
War righteous and true, 
Our hearts to shake. 
Faith and loyalty grow cold, 
Faction’s tongue is waxing bold; 
More and more we stake on gold, 
For England’s sake! 


Give us war, O Lord, 
For England’s sake, 
War righteous and true, 
Such as our fathers knew, 
By which their greatness grew, 
Our hearts to shake. 
That amid the stress and strain, 
And the discipline of pain, 
We grow Englishmen again, 
For England’s sake! 
Pav CusHING. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘‘ United Service” are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of generai 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 12, 1892. 


To THE First Crass.—W. E. Clarke, 
Maj. U.S.V.; S. E. Gross, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Z. P. Hanison, Maj. U.S.V.; S. H. 
Stevens, Lt. U.S.V.; Theo. Wild, Surg. 
U.S.V.; F. M. Wright, Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cuass (by inheritance). 
Frank H. Barry, Hubert D. Crocker, 
Alexis R. Paxton. 

To THE SEconp CLass.—C. W. Pat- 
terson. 

Ohio Commandery. 

Stated meeting held June 1, 1892. 


To THE First CLass.—A. W. Doan, 
Col. U.S.V.; D. A. Lamb, Capt. U.S.V.; 
G. E. Blaire, Capt. U.S.V.; A. W. 
Stiles, Capt. U.S.V.; Geo. Brainard, 
Lt. U.S.V.; Alfred Pirtle, Lt. U.S.V. ; 
T. C. Boone, Col.U.S.V.; A. M. Rob- 
bins, Lt. U.S.V.; P. 8S. Reeves, Capt. 
U.8.V., R. Cowden, Col. U.S.V.; A. G. 
Hart, Surg. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Jos. Neff, Albert E. Lynch. 

To tHE Seconp Ciass.—J. R. Kil- 
bourne, W. Warner, Jr., C. W. New- 
ton. 





Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 10, 1892. 


To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—W. Dixon, W. H. Vittum. 


TRANSFERS. 


New York Commandery. 


H. R. Pool to Ohio Commandery. 


Ohio Commandery. 
Wm. G. Wedemeyer, Maj. U.S.A, 
to California Commandery. 
Maine Commandery. 
S. H. Manning, Gen., to District of 
Columbia Commandery. 
Michigan Commandery. 
F. E. Storch, Maj., to California Com- 
mandery. 
Washington Commandery. 
Adoniram J. Mosan, Capt., to Cali- 
fornia Commandery. 
Missouri Commandery. 


Mr. Chas. E. Brush to Illinois Com- 
mandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


Maine Commandery. 


Jos. A. Leach, Chaplain, March 7, 
1892. 


California Commandery. 

J. F. Hamilton, Maj., April 9, 1892; 
G. C. Doane, Capt. U.S.A., May, 1892. 
Illinois Commandery. 

Dan’l Dustin, Gen., March 30, 1892. 
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STATEMENT OF NUMBER OF MEN FURNISHED BY EACH STATE, 
TERRITORY, AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FROM APRIL 
15, 1861, TO CLOSE OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION. 





STATES 


AND 
TERRITORIES, 


New Hampshire . 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
West Virginia 


| Ohio 
Indiana . 
Illinois 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
Kentucky 
Kansas 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 
North Carolina 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 





Washington Territory . 
Nebraska Territory. . . 
Colorado Territory. . . 


Dakota Territory. . 


New Mexico Territory . 


Alabama 
Florida 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Texas 

Indian Nation 
Colored troops? 


District of Columbia. . | 


Quota. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


78,587 
85,897 | 
82,074 | 
139,095 
18,898 | 
44,797 
507,148 
92,820 
885,369 
18,935 
70,965 
34,463 
13,978 
306,322 
199,788 
244,496 
95,007 
109,080 
26,326 
79,521 
122,496 
100,782 
12,981 





2,768,670 








AGGREGATE. 


Men fur- 
nished. 


70,107 
88,987 
83,288 
146,730 
23,286 
55,864 
448,850 
76,814 
887,986 
12,284 
46,638 
82,068 
16,534 
818,180 


196,363 | 


259,092 
87,364 
91,327 
24,020 


76,242 | 
109,111 | 


75,760 
20,149 


31,092 | 


8,289 
3,156 
15,725 


1,080 | 


1,810 
964 
8,157 
4,903 
206 
6,561 
2,576 
1,290 
5,224 
545 
1,965 
8,530 
99,387 


2,778,304 





Paid 
Commu- 


| tation. 
me 


2,007 

692 
1,974 
5,318 


463 | 


1,515 
18,197 
4,196 
28,171 
1,386 
3,678 
338 
6,479 


86,724 


Total. 


72,114 
84,629 
85,262 
162,048 
23,699 
57,379 


81,010 
866,107 


50,316 


319,659 


25,052 
109,111 


20,151 
31,092 


3,156 
1,080 
964 


206 
6,561 


1,290 
5,224 
545 
1,965 
3,580 
99,337 


| 2,865,028 


| 
| 





467,047 | 


13,670 | 


82,068 | 
16,872 | 


197,147 | 
259,147 | 
89,372 | 
96,424 | 
76,309 | 


79,025 | 


8,289 | 
15,725 | 
1,810 | 
8,157 | 
4,908 | 


2,576 | 


Aggregate 
reduced 
to a three 


years’ 
standard. 


56,776 
80,849 
29,068 | 
124,104 | 
17,866 
50,623 
892,270 
57,908 
265,517 
10,322 
41,275 
27,714 
11,506 
240,514 
153,576 
214,138 
80,111 
79,260 
19,698 
68,630 
86,530 
70,832 
18,706 
26,394 
7,836 
8,156 
15,725 
1,080 
1,778 
964 
2,175 
8,697 
206 
4,482 
1,611 
1,290 
4,654 
545 
1,632 
8,530 
96,083 


| 2,324,516 











1 Colored troops organized at various stations in the States in rebellion, em- 
bracing all not specifically credited to States, and which cannot be so assigned. 





A cream of tartar baking powder— Highest of 
all in leavening strength.— 
Laiest 0.8.Gov’t Food Report. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Established by Government Tests the Standard Baking Pow- 
der. The very Giant of leavening agents. Has a larger use 
than all other cream of tartar baking powders combined. 


PROF. HAINES, of Rush Medical College, Consulting Chemist Chicago 
Board of Health: ‘I find the Royal Baking Powder superior to all the others . 
in evéry respect.” 


Dr. H. A. MOTT, U. S. Government Chemist: ‘“‘ The Royal is undoubtedly 
the purest and most reliable baking powder made.” 


PROF. PALMER, University of Illinois: ‘‘I find Royal Baking Powder in- 
variably composed of wholesome ingredients, entirely free from adulteration 
or impurities of any kind.” 


SAN FRANCISCO BOARD OF HEALTH: “In our judgment it is impossible 
to make a purer or stronger baking powder than the Royal.” 


The N. Y. STATE ANALYST: ‘‘The Royal Baking Powder is superior to 
any other powder which I have examined.” 


The MINNESOTA STATE CHEMIST: “I consider the Royal one of the best 
baking powders made.” 


WISCONSIN FOOD COMMISSIONER: ‘‘ Royal Baking Powder is of high 
and uniform strength and quality; its ingredients pure and wholesome.” 


The Roya, Baxiyc Powper has been continuously used at 
almost all the military posts for many years. In some instances 
other powders have been tried and rejected, having proved upon 
trial altogether unsatisfactory. 

Requisition upon the Subsistence Department should particu- 
larly specify “Royal” Baking Powder, as no other will keep so 
well, or make such light, wholesome, and perfect bread, or give 
such satisfaction in any respect. 





A GREATER FIND 


Than that which gladdened the heart of the Ara- 

bian Nights Fisherman is the discovery that 

AYER’S Sarsaparilla is 

the best remedy for 

RHEUMATISM, and 

all diseases originating in 

excess of acids in the 

blood. We could name 

hundreds of persons who, 

after years of torture from 

these complaints,— having 

vainly sought relief in a 

variety of prescriptions, — 

were at length induced to- 

evo try AYER’S Sarsaparilla. 

= ~~ The effects were almost mi- 

raculous. The excruciating pains gradually dimin- 

ished and finally ceased, the general health im- 

proved, and radical cures resulted. To eliminate 

poisonous acids from the blood and expel them 

through the proper channels, no other remedy is 
so universally popular and efficacious as 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you 


FOR THE TOILET 


To restore the hair when it has become thin, faded, or gray; to 
promote a new and vigorous growth of hair of the original color, 
fullness, and texture, and to keep the scalp clean, cool, and 
healthy, the most popular and effective dressing is 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





SURGEON-GENERAL JOHN MILLS BROWNE. 


Surcron-GENERAL JOHN MILLS 
Browne was born in Hinsdale, New 
Hampshire, May 10, 1831; graduated at 
the medical department of Harvard 
University in March, 1852, and ap- 
pointed assistant surgeon from New 
Hampshire March 26, 1858. 

His first duty was on board the store- 
ship ‘‘ Warren,” Lieutenant-Command- 
ing Fabius Stanley, at Saucelito, opposite 
San Francisco. The naval station at 
Mare Island was just then in contempla- 
tion, and Commander Farragut had been 
sent out, to get the plans under way, as 
the first commandant. He was obliged 
to live on board the “ Warren” until 
some sort of quarters could be provided 
on shore. Dr. Browne was medical 
officer of this naval establishment until 
May, 1855, a characteristic and critical 
period in the settlement of California. 
Dr. 
steamer “ Active,” which was engaged 
in the survey of the coasts and harbors 
of California, Oregon, and Washington 
Territories, and in the winter of 1855-56 
(with the ‘‘ Massachusetts” and ‘ Deca- 
tur’’) in the Indian war in Puget Sound. 
In the summer of 1857 the ‘“ Active” 
was engaged, with H.M.S. “ Satellite,”’ 
in settling the northwest boundary. 

After this long tour of duty on the 
Western coast, Dr. Browne came East, 
was promoted to passed assistant surgeon, 
and ordered to the ‘‘Dolphin,” of the 
Home Squadron, in June, 1858. She 
was commanded by John N. Maffit, so 


Browne was next ordered to the 


well known afterwards as the commander 
of the Confederate ‘‘ Florida.’’ In Au- 
gust, 1858, the ‘“‘ Dolphin” captured the 
brig ‘‘ Echo” off Cape Verde, Cuba, with 
over three hundred African slaves on 
board. The prize was sent to Charleston, 
South Carolina, and the negroes were 
taken to Liberia in the ‘‘ Niagara.” 
When the Paraguay Expedition was 
sent out, Dr. Browne was ordered to the 
steamer ‘‘ Atlanta,’’ Captain Daniel B. 
Ridgely, and detached before sailing. 
After short service at the Naval Hospital 
at Norfolk, he was attached to the sloop 
of war ‘ Constellation,’’ flag-ship of the 
African Squadron, which we were at 
that time bound by convention to keep 
on the West Coast. 
the ‘Constellation’ captured, off the 
Congo River, the bark “Cora,” with 


During the cruise 


seven hundred and five slaves, who were 
sent to Liberia. 

_ Dr. Browne was commissioned as sur- 
geon June 19, 1861, and ordered to the 
steam-sloop ‘‘ Kearsarge,’”’ a ship which 
will always be celebrated in the annals 
of our navy. She was sent on ‘special 
duty” to the European waters in 1861, 
visiting all the ports of the British and 
continental littoral where she was likely 
At 
last, when in command of Commander 
Winslow, she found the ‘“‘ Alabama” in 
The preparations for the 


to find the Confederate corsairs. 


Cherbourg. 
engagement which became necessary 
were like those for a battle “ in the lists,’’ 
and when the hour sounded, the cham- 
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pions came forth. The ‘ Kearsarge’’ 
destroyed the “‘ Alabama” in one hour 
Special trains came 
The 
‘‘ Kearsarge’’ then went to Brazil, to 
look for the ‘“‘ Florida,” which was sup- 


posed to be about Fernando Noronha. 


and two minutes. 
from Paris to witness the fight. 


Disappointed in the search, she returned 
to the United States. 

After some temporary duty, Dr. 
Browne was, in April, 1865, ordered back 
to the scene of his original duty in Cali- 
fornia, where he superintended the build- 
ing of the Naval Hospital at Mare 
Island, and was in charge there for 
nearly ten years, with the exception of a 
cruise as fleet-surgeon of the Pacific 
Squadron. This latter post he again 
filled, after he had been made medical 
inspector in the regular course of pro- 
motion. He was commissioned medical 
director October 6, 1878, and then came 
During 1880-82 he served 
as president of the Medical Examining 


East again. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 





July 


Board at Washington, and was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors to the 
Naval Academy in 1881. 
year he went to London, England, as 


In the same 


the naval representative at the Interna- 
tional Medical Congress; was a member 
of the National Board of Health in 1883, 
and in charge of the Museum of Hygiene 
at Washington from 1882 to 1885. Dur- 
ing that time he also served on the Board 
In 1884 Medical 
Director Browne was naval representa- 


of Naval Regulations. 


tive at the International Medical Con- 
gress at Copenhagen, and from 1885 to 
1888 served as a member of the Naval 
Retiring Board. He became chief of 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, with 
the title of Surgeon-General of the Navy, 
April, 1888. 

Surgeon-General Browne is said to 
wear the very highest honors of the 
Masonic fraternity, and is a distinguished 
member of club and official society in 
Washington. 
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